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GRETCHEN. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dame Durden,” ** My Lord Conceit,” 
** Darby and Joan,” “* Corinna,” etc. 


BOOK VI. 
CHAPTER I. 
A CLERICAL DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


ADRIAN LYLE could find no clue to 
Gretchen’s hiding-place, nor any trace of 
where she had gone on leaving the cottage. 
She had not been seen in the village, 
nor at the little station; neither did any 
one appear to have met her on the roads 
about. 

The growing fear in his mind gradually 
usurped all other thoughts, and he at last 
applied to the local police ; they, in turn, 
applied to the higher authorities of the 
neighbouring town, with the result that 
| Gretchen’s description was telegraphed 
from place to place, and notable police 
officials made themselves extremely busy 
over researches that always ended in 
nothing. 

Adrian Lyle had spent two days in 
these endeavours. The third would be a 
Sunday, and he knew that he must be at 
his post. He took the last train back to 
Medehurst, which he reached about five 
o'clock in the morning, pale, unwashed, 
unshaven, with dull, blank eyes, and 
haggard face—the face of a man stricken 
| by a great calamity. 

Wearied out by the long strain, he threw 
himself on his bed, and slept from pure ex- 
haustion. It was ten o'clock when he 
awoke, and the sun was streaming into his 
room, and bringing with its mocking light 
the hard, inevitable memory of the sorrow 
which he had undergone; of anxiety and 
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suspense to be taken up; of duties to be 
fulfilled, and that right speedily; for in one } 
hour he must be in his place in church. i 

The services of cold water and hot tea 
in some degree braced his physical 
energies, and gave him strength and 
courage for what he felt would be an ordeal 4 
in more ways than one. ‘ 

The bells were sounding as he took his 
way through the churchyard and entered 
the vestry, but they seemed to be ringing 
in a dull, far-off way; and with sheer me- 
chanical instinct he adjusted his surplice. | 

While he was thus engaged, the Rector 
entered. His brow was clouded; dis- 
satisfaction and annoyance manifested 
themselves in every line of his august 
visage. He deigned not to notice his 
curate’s outstretched hand, but only 
honoured him with a cold, curt nod. 

“Mr, Lyle,” he said, “I really must ex- { 
press displeasure—very great displeasure | 
—at your late eccentric conduct. I cannot 
allow these constant and mysterious ab- 
sences ; and I’ve heard—I’ve——” 

“Yes?” said Adrian Lyle quietly, as he 
paused. 
* T have heard,” resumed the Rector, in 
his usual pompous fashion, “that these 
absences are—ahem—not unconnected ¢ 
with a lady. Is that true?” 

“ Quite true,” answered the young map, 
looking steadily back at his inquisitor. 

“Quite true?” echoed Mr. Bray in 
astonishment. ‘But this must be ex- 
plained. I cannot allow the suspicion of 
any scandal to attach itself to my church, 
or to anyone connected with it.” 

“T was not aware,” said Adrian Lyle, 
“that there was any question of scandal. 
Pray what have I done?” 

“Can you assure me that this—this 
person is what she represents herself? 
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Is she really married ? My informant says 
—not.” 

“TI do not see why I should insist 
upon seeing a marriage certificate before 
visiting a lady who is in great mental 
affliction, and is utterly friendless and 
alone,” answered Adrian Lyle, with darken- 
ing brow. In his heart he thought: ‘So 
my enemy has been here also.” 

“Tut, tut,” said Mr, Bray, “you are 
merely shirking the question. Of course, 
I know that you are comparatively a young 
man, but I thought you too upright and 
honourable to dally with—ah—tempta- 
tion. Your constant absences, your 
changed looks, your indifference to your 
duties, all seem to me most reprehensible.” 

“My absences,” said Adrian Lyle, “I 
have explained; duty and friendship 
exacted them. My looks are surely my 
own affair, and you cannot ask me to 
account to youforthem. As for my duties, 
I scarcely think that you can say I have 
neglected anything but a little extra work 
which was voluntarily undertaken, and 
which I am not bound to perform unless 
I see fit.” 

“We are told,” said Mr. Bray, ‘to 
abstain from even appearance of evil. 
Now you must promise me to give up these 
visits, and then we will say no more about 
it. There can be no great sacrifice in doing 
so, and 4 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said Adrian Lyle 
coldly. ‘ With all due deference to you, I 
must say that I own no obedience on such a 
purely personal matter. Neither is this the 
time orplaceto enter uponsuch adiscussion.” 

“As to that,” interposed the Rector 
angrily, “it is my affair. You appear to 
forget that you are accountable to me— 
most certainly accountable in a matter that 
—that——_” 

“ Has thrown a little extra duty in your 
way ?” inquired Adrian Lyle. 

“Sir, ‘your levity is unbecoming—most 
unbecoming. I have been most grossly de- 
ceived in you.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Adrian Lyle, growing 
very pale, “you have said that. But, 
if my conduct is not satisfactory, you have 
your redress,” 

“And I shall take it,” said Mr. Bray 
wrathfully. ‘I shall report you to the 
Bishop. You are not in favour with him, 
and——” 

“And you are,” said Adrian Lyle 
quietly. ‘Excuse me for reminding you that 
the organ has ceased. Had we not better 
finish our conversation after service ?” 





A moment later he was following his 
superior in office, and the two white-robed 
figures took their accustomed places, as 
though no angry thought or word had ever 
disturbed their composure. 

It was, strange to say, not until he 
advanced to read the first lesson that the 
memory of Alexis Kenyon flashed swiftly 
to the mind of Adrian Lyle. As it did so, 
he involuntarily raised his eyes and looked 
straight at the Abbey pow. 

She was there. As the beautiful face 
looked back to his own, a sudden flush 
rose to his pale cheek as the sight of 
it brought back their last meeting and 
all that had occurred since. The flush, 
the sudden tremor in the deep rich voice, 
were not lost on Alexis, Her heart gave 
a swift throb. She told herself that it was 
triumph; but something strangely like 
pain mingled with that triumph, and, for a 
moment, the words she heard bad no 
meaning, and she only found herself 
saying : 

To think it should have been so easy 
after all.” 

That changed face bore only the interpre- 
tation of her own vanity ; she could not read 
it by any other light. She had vowed that 
he should care as others had cared, and for as 
little purpose. True, he had never spoken 
the words that would have sealed her 
triumph ; had never given her the satisfac- 
tion of rejecting him; but, all the same, the 
shock and horror he had so plainly shown 
on hearing of her engagement said quite as 
plainly what she had wanted him to say. 
A little gleam of warmth came into her 
eyes, as that look bridged the space between 
them. 

She found herself wishing vaguely that 
her father had not made that stupid 
blunder ; that Neale’s letter had not ar- 
rived at a moment so inopportune. Things 
had been going on so pleasantly. Those 
long interviews; those eager discussions, 
wherein his zeal had held combat with her 
scepticism, had been quite charming in their 
way. And now there was an end. Of 
course there would be an end. Men were 
so stupid. They always stopped short 
at the first stumbling-block. 

She leant back amongst the cushions of 
her pew; her eyes were half closed; a 
little dreamy smile was on her mouth, She 
listened to his voice: its deep, bell-like 
notes, its sonorous rhythm, how pleasant 
they were! She had never heard one like it 
—never. Somehow she told herself that she 
never would. It had the same individuality 
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about it as had Adrian himself, and she 
had never found anyone like him in all her 
wide experience of human nature. 

Yet, whatever satisfaction the service 
held for her that morning was doomed to 
be cut short by news that reached her 
during the day. 

The Rector had dismissed Adrian Lyle 
with startling abruptness, and he was leav- 
ing Medehurst at once. 

Alexis heard this with ill-concealed dis- 
gust. Never till that moment had she 
realised what an important part Adrian 
Lyle had played in her life of late; how 
great a blank his absence would make. 

It seemed to her impossible that he should 
go so long as she desired him to remain. The 
possibility of his doing so chagrined and 
irritated her all the more, in that she was 
powerless to control his actions any longer. 

She was too proud to send for him, 
and he seemed equally too proud to 
come unbidden. But she had expected 
his return; expected some question or 
remonstrance as tothat suddenly announced 
engagement ; and the fact that none came, 
seemed to her almost an affront, 

She had desired more than she had 
gained. She had wished to behold 
the full and complete surrender of this 
calm and well-balanced nature ; to feel that 
her influence had superseded its moral 
force, and held him, his interests and pur- 
suits, at her mercy. 

He had left her so abruptly that she had 
almost looked forward to his return, had 
pictured her very greeting and his reply ; 
and now all her illusions were abruptly dis- 
pelled, and he had formed a plan of action 
which she had never expected, and could 
still less oppose. 

The following morning, a hundred 
vague rumours were afloat in the parish. 
“Adrian Lyle had quarrelled with the 
Rector.” “The Rector had dismissed 
Adrian Lyle.” “Something very much to 
the younger man’s discredit had been dis- 
covered.” ‘There had been hot words be- 
tween them, and the result was conclusive ;” 
and soon. Adrian Lyle was a general fa- 
vourite, and his projected departure a great 
grief to many. But he himself offered no ex- 
planation, beyond stating the bare fact; and 
some thought that he seemed relieved at the 
idea, and some that he was regretful; but all 
soon joined in one conclusion, and that 
was, that the Rector was extremely in- 
dignant about it, and spoke in no measured 
terms of his subordinate’s obstinacy and 
defiance towards himself. 





Towards the evening of that Monday, 
whilst Alexis Kenyon was sitting in her 
own boudoir, in one of her most petulant 
and discontented moods, her maid came to 
the door and informed her that Bari was 
below and wished to speak to her. 

Surprised at the information, and feeling 
certain that the man must have a special 
object for so unusual a request, Alexis bade 
the woman bring him to her room. 

When the door opened and the dark 
smooth face of the Italian looked back 
at her own, she simply motioned him to 
advance. 

“ You have something to say to me?” 
she questioned with the old haughtiness. 

“Yes,” said the man gravely. 

‘‘ Well?” sho demanded. ‘I am wait- 
ing to hear it—though at a loss to imagine 
why you have come to me instead of to 
my father.” 

‘“‘T have come to you, Mademoiselle,” he 
said, “because my news concerns you. 
You know that I was Mr. Kenyon’s confi- 
dential servant when his sight was in so 
critical a condition.” 

“Tam aware of that,” she said. “ Is it 
necessary to pay a formal visit to me to 
recall it ?” 

‘‘Daring that period,” the man continued 
suavely, “I became aware of a certain 
passage in Mr. Kenyon’s life-——” 

“T have no wish,” interposed the girl 
proudly, “ to be made acquainted with any 
of Mr. Kenyon’s secrets, If you have 
only come here with the intention of be- 
traying one, I must request you to with- 
draw.” 

“ Pardon, Mademoiselle—it will soon be 
a secret no longer, and I think it only due 
to you that you should hear the truth of 
the matter from its right source, ere 
rumour brings it you with a different 
interpretation.” 

Alexis leant back in her chair with an 
air of complete indifference as to rumour, 
or what it might choose to convey. She 
made no other answer, and Bari proceeded. 

“ At Vienna, in the early part of last 
spring, Mr. Kenyon became acquainted with 
a young German girl who lived in the next 
house. She was very young and very 
ignorant, and about her birth and history 
was a certain amount of mystery which no 
one had succeeded in penetrating. She 
was left very much to herself; time 
hung heavily on Mr. Kenyon’s hands; and 
—well, Mademoiselle maysuppose there was 
the usual result. Nothing serious would 
have come of it—nothing but a few walks 
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in the woods, a few talks and meetings in 
the early mornings—had not circumstances 
arisen which threatened to turn jest into 
earnest. The young lady was destined for 
a convent, and r 

‘“‘ You must excuse my interrupting you,” 
said Alexis, in her coldest and haughtiest 
voice. ‘ But again I must say that I have 
not the slightest desire to know anything 
of my cousin’s affairs, or of his actions in 
the past.” 

“ And again I must beg of Mademoieelle 
ten thousand pardons, and request her to 
have patience but a moment more, and she 
will see that my reason for telling her this 
is serious,” answered Bari. “To resume, 
then-—Monsieur leaves Dornbach and the 
young lady; but the young lady has no 
relish for convent discipline, and one fine 
morning she is not to be found. She has 
followed Monsieur Kenyon and thrown 
herself on his protection.” 

Alexis was sitting quite still now, only 
her face had grown colder and more con- 
temptuous in its silent scorn. 

“ Monsieur was in a dilemma, but what 
could be done? He could not send the girl 
back to her convent . . . he permitted her 
to accompany him, and they went to 
Venice. It was at Venice they met the 
Signor Lyle.” 

Alexis was on her guard now; but she 
felt the hot blood fly to her cheeks as she 
heard that name, and she opened a small 
hand screen which lay by her side, and held 
it between her face and the flames on the 
broad hearth. 

“ Tho Signor Lyle,” resumed Bari, ‘ took 
a deep interest in the young lady. He 
taught her English ; he, I believe, did his 
best also to convert her to his own faith. 
They were much together, and Mr. Kenyon 
—his affections being in no way entangled 
—did not object to the intimacy. In Rome 
they parted, to the best of my belief, and 
I heard no more of the—the young lady 
who objected to convents until—Made- 
moiselle will excuse my plain speaking-— 
until I discovered accidentally that she 
was living at a village some distance from 
here, under the protection of x 

Alexis looked up sharply ; her face had 
grown very pale, 

“Of Mr. Lyle,” concluded Bari, with 
unmoved composure, 

‘And what,” she asked, with cold 
disdain, “has this to do with me?” 

“Tt may help to put Mr. Kenyon’s con- 
duct straight before you,” said Bari. “For 
Mr. Lyle has skilfully contrived to hide his 











own weakness under the cloak of Mon. 
sieur’s name and identity.” 

‘‘What!” cried Alexis, rising breathless 
and amazed from her chair, and confront- 
ing him with incredulous eyes. 

‘It is true, Mademoiselle, I grieve to say, 
and Mr. Bray, the good Rector here has at 


last discovered it ; and so angry is he at } 


such a scandalous proceeding that he has 
dismissed Mr. Lyle from his duties, and is 
about to represent the affair to the Bishop 
himself. Now Mademoiselle will understand 
my reason for giving her the truth of the 
story, that she may be forewarned when 
the scandal really breaks out, and I fear it 
must do so soon.” 

“Tt cannot affect me,” said Alexis 
proudly. ‘It is only a piece of my cousin’s 
folly in the first instance; as for the 
sequel x 

* Ah, it is the sequel Mademoiselle has 
yet to hear,” said Bari, dropping his voice 
and coming astep nearer to the calm and 
haughty figure. ‘‘ The unfortunate girl has 
been missing for some days. Mademoiselle 
will remember that Mr. Lyle went sud- 
denly away on one of his mysterious 
journeys, and returned only yesterday in 
time for service. That journey was to find 
out what had become of her. He was not 
successful, This morning, however, he has 
heard of her discovery in addition to his 
own disgrace.” 

“Where is she?” asked Alexis with 
effort, though still the calmness and cold- 
ness of her face betrayed no sign of what 
was raging in her heart. 

Bari’s eyes drooped, as if to conceal the 
flash of triumph which leapt from his soul. 
His voice shook with pretended emotion. 

“ Mademoiselle, I grieve tohave to tell you. 
I scarce know how to frame so dreadful 
a truth; but, if I speak not, others will. 
The poor girl is in prison at E on a 
charge of child-murder !” 











THOMAS BEWICK. 





Wo00D-ENGRAVING is older than printing. 
Indeed, “ block-books,” the earliest Euro- 
pean form of printed books, are simply 
specimens of wood-engraving, in which the 
block is of the same size as the page, 
pictureand letter-press being both cut onthe 
same piece of wood. This was all very 
well for books in which the picture part 
was most prominent ; but, when lengthy 
works came to be printed, it was felt to be 
almost impossible to cut out page after 
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page of lettering. Happily, somebody, 
Dutchman or German, hit upon the ex- 
pedient of moveable types, and these soon 
came to be made of metal; and thence- 
forward wooden blocks were used only 
for the illustrations, and were gene- 
rally of smaller size than the pages. 
Wood-engraving, in these old days, was of 
very various quality. Sometimes it is 
little better than what quite an ordinary 
boy might do if he took up the tools for 
the first time. Very different is the work 
of a few men like Albert Diirer and Hol- 
bein. And Bewick deserves to rank with 
the best of the old engravers; for Mr. 
Ruskin, no mean judge, says that, “since 
the fifteenth century, no drawing, except 
Holbein’s and Turner’s, has been so subtle 
as Bewick’s,” 

Bewick found wood-engraving in Eng- 
land ata low ebb. It was used for cheap 
books, for the heading of shop bills, for all 
sorts of common work ; but for anything 
intended to be permanent, or to show talent, 
it had been superseded by copper-plate. 
Those were, all Europe over, the palmy 
days of the burin; and the engraver 
ranked almost as high as the painter, to 
whose works he was often thought to add 
acharm not found in the original. The 
Chap-books reproduced by Messrs. Field and 
Tuer, show into what insignificance the art 
which Albert Diirer glorified with the touch 
of genius, had fallen. Bewick began by 
doing common things; and his boyish 
attempts are no better than the other work 
| of this time. The difference is that he soon 
|| elevated his work, and put genius into it, 
| so that Mr. Ruskin can say (‘‘ Elements of 
Drawing,” p. 342): ‘* The execution of the 
plumage in Bewick’s birds is the moat 
masterly thing ever yet done in wood- 
cutting ; it is just worked as Paul Veronese 
would have worked in wood had he taken 
to it. His vignettes, too, though too coarse 
in execution and vulgar in types of form 
to be good copies, show the highest intel- 
lectual power; and there are pieces of 
sentiment in them, either pathetic or sati- 
rical, never since equalled in illustrations of 
this simple kind. Bewick is the Burns of 
painting.” 

What helped to make his birds so 
good is that he did everything himself. 
He simply copied Nature, and between 
his original study and the public he 
was his own interpreter, completing him- 
self on the block the study which he 
had made of the bird in its own haunts. 
He drew and engraved the birds as he 





knew them; and this makes the difference 
between his work and thatof some of his fol- 
lowers who possessed much more technical 
skill, Those who saw his drawings at the 
Bewick Exhibition of 1880 had a rare 
treat. The“ Kitty Wren,” for instance, is 
excellent in the engraving ; one can see the 
little creature puffing out its feathers. 
But the warm tints of purple and sub- 
dued grey in its throat; the bronze-like 
lustre on its russet back, with bars of 
lighter colour and bands of almost black ; 
make the drawing far superior to the 
woodcut. Let no one be disappointed be- 
cause he does not appreciate Bewick all at 
once, You must learn to notice his ac- 
curacy and the wealth of his invention 
before you can understand the secret 
of his power, and how his work is better 
than the coarse, flashy things in the illus- 
trated papers. The Bewick Exhibition was 
valuable, because it showed the different 
stages by which he reached the perfect finish 
of his mature work. But his life is as inte- 
resting as his work ; indeed, you cannot ap- 
preciate the latter without knowing some- 
thing of the former. 

Born in 1753 at Cherryburn on the 
Tyne, half-way between Newcastle and 
Hexham, Bewick was a thorough North- 
Countryman. His high forehead and shape 
of skull were something like Scott’s ; his 
eyes were brimful of humour; his face 
showed the honesty and good sense which 
mark the race. He had, too, that self-ap- 
preciation, which is not conceit, because 
there is something in the man of which he 
may be proud; and he had that love of 
praise which often goes along therewith. 
Of this a friend, who was with him at 
Buxton in 1826, gives a curious instance, 
Pewick was there for gout in the stomach, 
but he was well enough to dine at the 
public table. ‘One day, over the wine, a 
dispute arose between two gentlemen about 
a bird ; one affirmed he had looked it out 
in Bewick ; the other at once replied: ‘Well, 
that settles it, for Bewick is next to nature.’ 
Here the old gentleman seized me by the 
thigh with his hand-vice of a grasp, and 
continued to keep up the shuttle-cock of 
conversation playfully to his highest satie- 
faction ; for bird after bird of his got the 
highest praise from those who were evidently 
competent judges; while they who praised 
him so ardently little imagined whose ears 
imbibed all their honest incense.” 

Bewick’s father owned a small lJand-sale 
colliery, i.e., a colliery, the coal from which 
was sold at the pit’s mouth, not sent to 
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agents at the sea-ports; and young Bewick, | save her life. Instead of this he proposed ~ 
who was a very imp of mischief, usod, when | to the rest of the field to have a bit more “ 
quite a little boy, to frighten the pitmen | sport, and, breaking one of her legs, gave a 
out of their wits, by dressing up “ bogles,” | her a start and began the chase. I H 
making unearthly noises below ground, | wandered away to a little distance, op. th 
and otherwise playing on their fear of | pressed by my own feelings; but learned in 
ghosts. with pleasure that the intended victim de 
He grew up with an intense love of the | escaped after all.” Soon after he knocked : 
country, and, above all, of Tyneside ; and, | over a bird with a stone, “by no means ; ; 
in his ‘ Memoirs,” a book well worth read- | the first I had hit, but the first I caught th 
ing, he tells how, when he himself had left | alive. It looked me piteuusly in the face, me 
London in disgust, he wrote to a friend} and would, as I thought, could it have 
praying him to “lap up” and come away | spoken, have asked me why I had taken th 
too, adding, ‘for my part I’m still of the | away its life. I felt greatly hurt at what 
same mind. I would rather be herding|I had done, and did not quit it all the afi 
sheep on Mickley bank-top than stay in | afternoon, turning it over and over, admir- on 
London, although for doing so I was to be | ing its plumage, its bill, and every part. It pe 
made Premier of England.” His father, | was a bullfinch; I did not then know its ie 
says the “ Memoirs,” was “much respected | name, but was told that it was a little i 
among his neighbours, and perhaps a little | Matthew Martin. That was the last bird int 
feared.” He had the cheerfulness and | I killed, but many have been killed since al 
humour, and fund of anecdote which comes | on my account.” His tenderness of heart - 
of perfect health, for ‘he used to wonder| did not stop his teazing the pet dog a 
how folks felt when they were ilJ.” He | of Miss Gregson, his master’s daughter ; he a 
was severe with his children; but with | looked on it as a “ fat, useless animal,” and 
Thomas, at any rate (for John turned out | used to delight to get it into the church- - 
rather a scapegrace, though he, too, did | yard, and setting a boy at every outlet, to a 
some rare good work), the severity answered | hunt it round and round till it was ready re 
well. His wife was a Cumberland lassie, | to drop. One day Miss Gregson came up Be 
daughter of Thomas Wilson, statesman|in the midst of the dog chase. ‘She a 
(i.e. small copyholder), schoolmaster, and | meant to scold,” says Bewick, ‘‘ but such ra 
curate (or some say, parish clerk) of Ain-| was the sweetness of her disposition that I 
stable. she did not know how; and after some " 
She learnt Latin; and when, at her! embarrassing attempts, she reminded me of Su 
father’s death she went to keep house for | her uniform kindness to me and of our par 
a relative, Mr. Gregson, vicar and school-| being related, and with irresistible persua- “ 
master, of Ovingham, near Cherryburn, | sions made me see the impropriety of my | 
she was able on occasion to lessen the| conduct. This left its mark; and from he 
burden of his tasks. Here John Bewick | that day forward, I never plagued any of rw 
met and married her; and to Ovingham | the girls at school.” or 
School, just across the river, Thomas was| School life, vermin-hunting over the Th 
sent, and began filling his slates and copy- | snow, helping at home by carrying hay to th 
books with sketches, and chalking all sorts | the sheep on the fell when the river was ue 
of designs on the grave-stones, until at last | too swollen to get across to Ovingham, or on 
a friend took pity on him and supplied | scaling—ie., spreading the mole-heaps 
him with that rare commodity, paper, which | over—the pastures, or cleaning out the . 
gift another supplemented with a camel’s | byre (cow-shed), filled up his days. His os 
hair brush and shells of colours. Then he | chief amusement was fishing ; and he would oi 
began, choosing for pleasure the birds that | wander off from early morning, till his 
he loved so well, and painting for profit | father’s whistle, sounding up the glen, - 
likenesses of his neighbours’ dogs and | called him back at night. th 
horses. He would also draw hares and| At school he was always in some mis- on 
foumarts, and badgers, and hunting scenes; | chief, and, when the floggings recom- re 
but he was early sickened of the cruelty | mended by his father ceased to move him, ou 
of field sports. Once he was out with the | Mr. Gregson used to lock him and his fel- on 
harriers, when, he says, “the hare leaped | low culprits in the belfry ; but this turned jm 
into my arms and began to scream like a | out disastrous for the bells, so Bewick was ‘on 
child. A farmer who came up said, ‘ Just | shut up alone in the church. ge) 
give her to me, Tom,’ and I complied,| “TI climbed a pillar,” says he, “‘ with the his 
thinking he was better able than I to help of a rope or handkerchief, as I used 
ig > to 
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to do in getting up large trees. Whenmy 
master came in to let me out, I was astride 
on one of the capitals, and he did not see 
me. He called, but I made no answer. 
He then examined the doors, and, finding 
them fast, marched up and down the aisles 
in great distress of mind, frequently ex- 
claiming: ‘God bless me.’ When he was 
gone I slipped down, and found the choir 
door only bolted on the inside; so I waded 
the river and posted home, and slept in 
my old asylum, the hay loft.” 

This was the turning-point in what, till 
then, had been “‘a life of warfare.” 

Mr. Gregson asked him to dinner, and, 
afterwards began “a plain, open, friendly 
remonstrance on my past conduct and its 
evil tendency, and the pain and trouble it 
had given him ; urging me, in such a per- 
suasive tone, to desist from it that I fell 
into a flood of tears. While I remained at 
school he never again had occasion to find 
fault with me, for I never dared to en- 
counter another of those friendly meet- 
ings.” 

At fourteen it was thought time to ap- 
prentics him, and, as he insisted on going 
somewhere where he could see pictures and 
draw them, he was placed with Ralph 
Beilby, the printer and engraver, who did 
avery multifarious business in clock-faces, 
door-plates, sword-blades, seals, dies, coffin- 
plates, shop-cards, and bar-bills, and so on. 
He soon got into disgrace, for, on his first 
Sunday, three rude lads insulted him, and, 
when he knccked one of them down, fell 
on and beat him badly. 

Beilby was a strict Sabbatarian; but 
he was also a man of sense, and he thence- 
forth invited the lad to spend his Sunday 
evenings with his family in Bible reading. 
The workshop was a dull, dingy place in 
the centre of the town, and the confine- 
ment, with too low a workshop bench, 
soon made him ill, 

“Don’t stoop over your work; give up 
your incessant reading ; and get out in the 
air after shop hours,” was the doctor's 
advice. 

So Bewick took to regulating his diet 
and way of life, reading Lewis's “ Cornaro, 
the Centenarian,” and such like books ; be- 
coming an almost total abstainer, and, in- 
stead of taking a meat dinner, often walking 
out to Elswick and dining off a penny- 
worth of bread-and-milk.. He got stronger 
and hardier than ever, and would think 
nothing of walking to Cherryburn after 
seven on a wintcr’s night to have a look at 
his parents, 





The Beilbys were an artistic family ; 
and two of the brothers gave Bewick 
drawing lessons, with Copeland’s heraldic 
ornaments as the text-book! Their taking 
up with wood-engraving was due to Charles 
Hutton, the mathematician, who took a 
fancy to having his ‘“ Ladies’ Diary” and 
his “‘ Mensuration ” illustrated with wood- 
cuts, 

Bewick was first set to roughly cut the 
corners out of Beilby’s diagrams, the work 
being finished by the master; but he got 
on so quickly that he was soon trusted to 
complete the blocks. The “ Mensuration ” 
contains his first efforts, and very uninte- 
resting they are. He soon improved, how- 
ever, making his own tools, especially a 
double-pointed chisel for cutting a line of 
equal thickness. Then he began horn-book 
alphabets, a ‘‘lottery-book” of birds and 
beasts (1771), in which “p stands for 
phrentick (sic),” avery quaint figure of a 
poor madman lying onhisstraw. “Little 
Red Riding -Hood” followed, and then 
“Gay’s Fables,” and “ Ausop’s.” 

Some of this work brought him sub- 
stantial rewards. The cut to the fable, 
“The Huntsman and the Old Hounds,” 
was sent by his master, with a few others, 
to the “Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts,” and he was allowed to choose 
whether he would have a medal or seven 
guineas. He chose the latter, and handed 
them to his mother. 

And so the lad went on, taking in every- 
thing except wickedness. This he eschewed. 
Even when, having quarrelled with one of 
the Beilbys, he went to lodge with a flax- 
drezser, who also “took in tramps and 
scamps,” Bewick was unscathed. ‘ Their 
conduct,” he says, “was wicked in the 
extreme ;” but on him it produced nofeeling 
but disgust. He had healthy principles ; 
and, both here and afterwards amid low 
London life, they stood him in good stead. 
Nay, he got good out of his surroundings ; 
for the flax-dresser was also a bird-fancier, 
and from the bird-catchers and others who 
came about, he gleaned much curious in- 
formation which came out by and by in 
his great Bird Book. 

One of his comrades deserves notice— 


Gilbert Gray, trained for the Kirk, but 
then, with his son, in the bookbinding 


trade. Gray used the strictest self-denial ; 
and, when his savings had reached from 
ten to thirty pounds, he would spend them 
either in releasing deserving debtors or in 
getting moral and entertaining books 
printed for young men. 
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At his house, Bewick did most of his read- 
ing. He persuaded young Gray to rise 
very early and let him in, and then he fell 
on the books that were waiting to be bound, 
and kept at them till work time. Many of 
these books were theological ; and we may 
fancy how muddled he became with a 
high Calvinist treatise one week and a 
volume of Methodist sermons the next. 
Yet he got through far better than one 
would expect, for he says: “As far as-I 
can judge, all we can do is to commune 
with and reverence the Creator, and to 
yield with humility and resignation to His 
will. With the most serious intention of 
forming a right judgement, all the con- 
clusion I can come to is this, that there is 
only one God and one religion; and I 
know of no better way of what is called 
serving God, than that of being good to 
His creatures.” Among his friends was an 
aggressive philanthropist, Tom Spence, 
who always got angry when his Socialist 
theories were criticised. Bewick always 
fell foul of these ; and once Spence said : 
“Tf I’d been as stout as you I’d ha’ thrashed 
you; but I can do it this way, so have at 
you,” producing a pair of cudgels. He 


did not doit, though ; for Bewick blackened 


his thighs and arms so effectually that he 
never tried that game again. 

Newcastle, we see, was lively enough, and 
gave the young fellow plenty of varied 
society ; and when he went home to keep 
Christmas, there were the dances, in which 
lairds and farmers joined to the music of 
the “small pipes,” and then the “ féul- 
pleughs,” (sword dances), and the vermin- 
tracking across the snow, of which he was 
as fond as in his schoolboy days. When 
he was out of his time, be began to take 
walking tours, the first to his mother’s 
place in Cumberland, she carefully stitching 
three guineas into his waistband in case of 
accident. He probably did not know the 
charm of the Lakes ; for when at Ainstable 
heactually turned his back on them and went 
by way of Carlisle to Scotland, wandering 
far and near, and penetrating even into the 
Highlands. His whistling powers were to him 
as useful as Goldsmith in France found his 
fiddle. The story of his travels, and the 
Tyneside airs that he whistled, so delighted 
his hosts that they would not hear of 
payment; and all he could do was now 
and then to slip something into the 
children’s hands when he went away. His 
diary is curious : Fountains Abbey he calls 
“a delightfull place.” He saw it from Ripon, 
where Saturday and Sunday cost him 





eight and sixpence; whereas at Brough, 
where he “stopt the night on account of 
excessive hunger,” his bill would have been 
only one shilling and twopence, and two- 
pence half-penny for “bad tobacco,” had 
he not lost one shilling on a light guinea, 
His expenses at a farm-house were usually 
fivepence or sixpence. Once he gave 
“twopence to the girl.” His charities 
weresmall, ‘ Fond David ” receives a half- 
penny ; ‘‘a dum man,” the same sum. In 
old age he was more profuse; children 
knew that in his pockets they were sure 
to find an apple, a whistle, or a bit of 
gingerbread; and, after threatening the 
mob of urchins that generally followed 
him through the streets with ‘‘ Get awa’, 
bairns ; get awa’; I hae none for ye the 
day,” he would at last capitulate, dive into 
ashop for ‘sax penn’orth o’ bawbees,” and, 
flinging them among the children, say with 
a merry flourish of his cudgel: “There, 
chields; fit yersels wi’ ballatts, and gang 
hame singing to yer mammies.” 

As soon as he was back from what his 
young Newcastle friends called ‘‘ begging 
his way through Scotland,” he went on 
board a collier, and after three stormy 
weeks reached London; and, at once getting 
amongst a group of Newcastle friends, 
began work for Curran and Newberry, of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. But he did not 
take to the Londoners as he had taken to 
the Scotch. ‘Their impudent remarks 
often led me into quarrels of a kind I 
wished to avoid, and had not been used to 
engage in. Besides, notwithstanding being 
so much gratified with a variety of excel. 
lent performances in painting, statuary, 
carving, engraving, and so on, I tired of 
London. The county of my old friends, the 
manners of the people, the stenery of 
Tyneside, seemed altogether to form a 
Paradise for me.” 

“How long before you come back?” 
asked his employer. ‘ Never” was the 
emphatic reply. The only thing that 
grieved Bewick was the fear of having to 
set up at Newcastle an opposition to the 
Beilbys. From this he was happily saved 
by Hodgson, a Newcastle printer, settled 
in town, who said : “ Jf you will go in spite 
of such good prospects as you've got, you 
shan’t want for work. I'll give you enough 
for two years ; and besides that, I'll set my 
Germans” (for even then the German work- 
men were competing with our own) “ to cut 
in any blocks that you design.” 

So in 1777 Bewick came home; and 
very soon all fear of competition was re- 
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moved by his being taken into partnership 
with his late master. Life was thenceforth 
very straightforward for him. The firm of 
“ Beilby and Bewick” did, as before, all 
kinds of work. Old “ Newcastle Courants,” 
“Durham Chronicles,” and so on, from 1779 
onwards, have Bawick’s headings—real 
works of art, and also his woodcuts to ad- 
vertisements. Above “Lost, Stolen, or 
Strayed,” he designed, with grim humour, 
a man riding hard towards a gibbet, with 
a fiend sitting behind him. Overa million 
impressions were struck off from this block, 
“showing” (says Bewick), “how much more 
durable wood blocks are than copper- 
plates.” Among the shop-bills is a tobacco- 
nist’s, with the negro wearing a crown and 
apron of palm leaves, whose effigy used to 
be as common at our tobacco-shop doors 
a3 thatof the snuff-taking Scotchman. 

In 1785 Bewick’s mother fell ill, and he 
was indefatigable in his attention, sending 
his friend Dr. Bailes, and going over himself 
twice or thrice a week with medicine. 
She died, and his father “never held up 
his head again.” After losing both parents 
he took a wife, having made up his mind 
not to marry till they were gone, that his 
eare for them might not be divided. “ The 
smirking lasses of Tyneside had long 


thrown out their jokes against me as being 
a woman-hater, but in this they were 


greatly mistaken. Having long considered 
it every man’s duty, for his children’s sake, 
to get a healthy woman for his wife, I per- 
mitted no mercenary consideration to 
| interfere. .... I had seen your mother 
in prosperity and in adversity, and in the 
latter state she appeared to me to the 
greatest advantage.” It was a thoroughly 
happy match. 

After this ‘‘Burns’s Poems,” Davison’s 
“Baffon,”* Bewick’s own “History of 
Quadrupeds,” etc., appeared in rapid suc- 
cession, the English creatures that he could 
study contrasting in their greater natural- 
ness with those, such as the giraffe, 
of which he could only catch a glimpse 
in acaravan. His largest plate isthe won- 
derfal Chillingham bull, to study for which 
he walked fifty miles, across by Alnwick, 
and after all, “‘as I could make no drawing 
while he was wheeling about, and then 
fronting us with the rest of the herd, I had 
to try to see one who had been conquered 


* Davison’s partner at Alnwick was Catnach, 
who took to drink, sold out of the firm, and went 
to Seven Dials. There his son founded a very 
successful business, publishing illustrated accounts 
of murder cases, ‘‘ last dying speeches,” and so on. 





by his rival and driven to seek shelter 
alone. And in order to get a good look at 
one of this sort, I had to creep on my 
hands and knees to leeward, and out of 
his sight, and thus get my sketch.” 

This marvellous cut, about eleven inches 
by eight, should surely stop the mouths of 
those who are given to belittle Bewick as 
compared with the adepts of modern 
schools. 

His greatvirtue was ‘sincerity,’ and never 
did he show it more than in this white 
“survival” of the British period, as he stands 
pawing the ground under a mass of oak 
trees. The happy connoisseur, who has 
studied one of the vellum impressions of 
this, made before the block split through 
being left in the sun, has seen Dewick at 
his best. 

There is not much more to tell. One of 
the most interesting scenes in his later life 
was his hospitably entertaining Audubon, 
the Morris of American birds. Audubon 
had lost all his notes and drawings, but 
had the energy to begin again; of which 
indomitable perseverance Bewick showed 
his sense by consoling him with a splendid 
copy of his own “ Birds,” 

Next year he paid a visit to London ; 
but was so infirm, that, when a friend took 
him for a drive to the Zoological Gardens, 
he could not even rouse himself to get out 
to see the animals. Yet he wrote home 
amusing letters about “the Cockneys, with 
whom the march of intellect had not 
equalled the march of impudence during 
the half century since I saw them.” 

Latterly his work had been falling off. 
The “ Fishes,” which he never completed, 
are feeble compared with his “ Birds.” His 
last project was to try Papillon’s plan of 
a series of wood-blocks of the same design, 
to be printed one over the other, so as to 
give more richness of effect and greater 
variety of tint. But he did not live to 
carry out the design, dying, after a few 
days’ illness, in 1828. 

I spoke of his grim humour. He prac- 
tised it on his cheating coal-merchant, show- 
ing him a tail-piece of a demon driving a 
man in his cart under a gallows. The 
likeness was so unmistakeable, and the 
moral so clear, that the man went down 
on his knees, confessed, and begged for 
pardon. 

He had a proper sense of his own im- 
portance; and when a very grand visitor, 
like the Duke of Northumberland, came to 
his workshop, ke would take off his hat for 
a moment and then put it on again, like 
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the village schoolmaster, who declined to 
uncover in the presence of George the 
Third, 

He was curious about other methods, 
and once actually drew a lithograph. 
In his own work he never used the old 
‘‘cross-hatching,” believing that every effect 
could be produced by parallel lines, broader 
or narrower, nearer or closer, and, in the 
lighter parts, by his own invention of a 
little sinking in the surface of the block. 
The gradations in his style may best be 
studied in the different “ Alsop’s Fables ; ” 
while perhaps it is in the book-plates that 
he did for friends that the foliage is most 
delicately drawn. Study these, and you 
will admit that he deserves all that Mr. 
Ruskin has said of him. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
JULY, 


HERRICK, the quaint historian poet, has 
left it on record as a tradition of his time 
that 

First April, she with mellow show’rs, 
Opens the way for early flow’rs ; 

Then after her comes smiling May, 

In a more rich and sweet array ; 

Next enters June, and brings us more 
Gems, than those two that went before ; 
Then, lastly, July comes, and she 

More wealth brings in than all those three. 

Whatever may have been the characteris- 
tics of these months, it is certain that April 
and May have lost them all now. July inthe 
past was apparently a month of pleasure 
with our ancestors, for another poet 
quaintly tells us that 
Hot July has in time its proper jobs: 

Cudgells, Bulls, Cocking, and Sacheverellian mobs ; 
What work October with July will make 

At sessions, ’sizes, and at country wake ; 

At Cocking, Cudgells, Bulls, and such like sport, 
Much could we say, but have not paper for’t. 

Quintilis was the old Latin name for 
July, it being the fifth month among the 
early Romans. Its present name was con- 
ferred on it by Marc Antony, in honour 
of Julius Cesar, who was born in this 
month, and who improved the Calendar. 
The Saxons gave to July the name of 
“Hen Monath,” meaning foliage month ; 
and also ‘‘ Hey Monath,” because therein 
they usually mowed and made their hay 
harvest. 

In respect of weather, July must rank as 
an unfortunate month, especially if it 
be ushered in with a downfall of rain. 
In such a case we are told: 


If the first of July be rainy weather, 
"Twill rain more or less for four weeks together. 





According to one ancient Calendar, July 
has only two “dies malz,” or unlucky days, 
namely, the sixth and seventh. This was the 
opinion of almanack makers in the time of 
Henry the Second, but by 1616 the bad luck 
of these days had vanished, and in their 
place there had been substituted the 
fifteenth and twentieth. 

Our superstitious forefathersappropriated 
to the different months certain precious 
stones, there being thought to be some 
connection with the planets and seasons, 
In this way, the onyx was set apart for the 
mouth ofJuly, though, according to another 
writer, 


The glowing Ruby should adorn 
Those who in warm July are born ; 

Then will they be exempt and free 
From love’s doubts and anxiety. 


The first day of interest in this month 
is the third, commonly known as the 
beginning of the ‘‘ Dog Days,” which do not 
end until the 11th August. The term was 
applied to these days because they are 
supposed to precede and follow the heliacal 
rising of the star Sirius, in the constellation 
of the Greater Dog, in the morning. It 
was an old belief that the increasing heat 
of the season was influenced by the appear- 
ance of this star, while the liability of dogs 
to rabies, in consequence of the heat of the 
season, was also connected with the same 
star. There was nothing but accident in 
the collusion, yet dogs were once slain with- 
out mercy from this day. At Argos, there 
was a festival instituted for the killing of 
dogs at this season. 

We pass on to the tenth of the month, 
and then reach the first important Saint’s 
day—-Saint Oswald. ‘hough very little 
known, Oswald was one of the British 
Monarch Saints, and flourished, as King of 
Northumbria, in the seventh century. He 
was @ very pious man, and was in the 
habit of erecting large wooden crosses 
wherever he went. He founded the town 
of Oswestry, which to the Welsh, is known 
as Croesoswallt, or Oswald’s Cross, Oswald 
was killed in battle A.D. 635, and about 
his remains there arose an odour of sanctity. 

Just outside Oswestry is a well, known 
as Saint Oswald’s, of which Mr. F. M. 
Dovaston, writing in 1842, said: ‘The 
feeble and infirm still believe and bathe in 
the well, and did more so until it was 
enclosed in the noisy school playground. 
Bottles of its water are carried to wash the 
eyes of those who are dim and shortsighted, 
or the tardy or erring legs of such as are of 
weak understandings.” It was formerly 
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believed, that any wish breathed while 
bathing the face in the water of this well 
would be granted. The cause of this 
wonderful virtue is said to be, that the 
head of King Oswald, severed by hisenemies 
from the trunk, was thrown into this well. 
The death of Oswaldis variously said to have 
occurred at Oswestry and at Winwick, 
near Warrington ; which really is entitled 
to the honour, I cannot pretend to say, but 
both places have churches dedicated to his 
memory. 

About the Church of Winwick, above 
referred to, a strange story is told concern- 
ing the selection of its site. The foundation 
of the church was laid where the founder 
had directed, and the close of the first day’s 
work marked some progress in the business. 
The approach of night, however, brought 
with it an event which not a little dis- 
quieted the inhabitants around the spot. 
A pig was heard to scream aloud, as it ran 
hastily to the new church site, where, 
taking up a stone in its mouth, it carried 
the stone to the spot sanctified by the 
death of Saint Oswald. In this manner 
the pig employed itself through the whole 
night, until it had succeeded in removing 
all the stones which the builders had laid. 
In support of this tradition there is pointed 
out the figure of a pig sculptured on the 
tower of the church, just above the west- 
ern entrance. 

Five days elapse, and then we come to a 
Saint more notorious than any other in 
either the English or the Romish calendar, 
and who may be deseribed as one of the 


| “clerks of the weather,” I mean Saint 
|| Swithin or Swithun, for his name is spelt 


both ways. The day dedicated to his 
honour is the fifteenth of July. 
Saint Swithun, who was made Bishop of 


| Winchester by King Ethelwolf, was of 
| noble parentage, and a man of good learn- 


ing. He prevailed upon the King to enact 
a new law, by which he gave a tenth of 
the land to the Church, which was the 
commencement of tithes. On his death-bed 
he desired to be buried in the churchyard, 
which was accordingly done; but on his 
canonisation the Monks, thinking it a dis- 
grace that the Saint should lie in the open 
churchyard, instead of under the choir, 
determined to remove the body into the 
church, This was to have been done on 
the fifteenth of July; but it rained so vio- 
lently upon that and the forty succeeding 
days, that the Monks had to relinquish their 
intentions as impious, and they then built 
achapel over his remains instead. Such 





is the foundation for the belief, common 
enough, that 
If on Saint Swithin’s it does rain, 
For forty days it will remain. 
Another prognostic, rather fuller of 
information, but to the same effect, says : 


Saint Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days this will remain ; 

Saint Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days twill rain na mair. 

The old superstition has been shown 
over and over again to be false ; but still it 
lingers, and occasionally there is a tolerably 
long spell of wet weather about the time, 
but this is accounted for by the fact that 
round Saint Swithin’s Day is what is known 
as the wet season. 

The following extraordinary story is told 
concerning Saint Swithun. Emma, the 
mother of Edward the Confessor, was ac- 
cused upon the averments of Robert a Clerc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was a 
favourite with the King, not only of incon- 
tinence with Alwayne, Bishop of Winchester, 
but also with having poisoned her son 
Alfred. Alwayne was deprived of the See 
and put into prison, while the King took 
possession of his mother’s lands and put 
her in ward in the Abbey of Wormell. 
The Queen made “dole enow,” and de- 
manded an appeal to the fire ordeal, under- 
taking to step over nine red-hot iron 
shares—four for herself and five for the 
Bishop. 

The appeal was granted, and the day 
appointed at Saint Swithun’s, Winchester. 
The Queen, upon being brought to the 
holy place, immediately sought St. Swithun’s 
shrine, where she remained all night in 
weeping and praying, “ that piteous it was 
to see.” When she had fallen into a little 
sleep, Saint Swithun came to her and said : 
Daughter, be steadfast in undergoing the 
doom ; Iam Swithun to whom thou prayest, 
and forgive thy son this deed. And of 
passing the fiery iron have thou not any 
fear.” 

The Queen, thus encouraged, underwent 
the trial next day with great firmness. 
The King sat in his throne to give 
judgement, and the Queen having been 
brought before him, professed her inno- 
cence, and in reply to the King’s stern 
demand, declared her determination to 
perform the trial. 

The historian thus proceeds: ‘The 
Qaeen was led forth with many a weeping 
eye of Bishops and Highmen, and of others 
whosawit. Her rich clothes were stripped 
off ; but after that she was covered, her 
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body with a mantle, a veil about her head ; 
her legs were bare beneath the knee, that 
men might see each step. Alas! ill was it 
becoming a Queen to be so naked! Men 
brought forth the fiery shares and laid 
them all in a row on the bare earth, swept, 
to show God's grace. The Bishops blessed 
the shares, and the Queen also, and led her 
forth on either side to perform the trial. 
The Queen thought altogether on God, and 
cast her eyes to heaven, and never looked 
at all downward ; and as they all saw, she 
stepped upon those fiery irons, every step 
quite clean; neither did she herself know 
when it was, nor stop once. There was 
joy and pleasure enough, and many a weep- 
ing eye, first for fear, and afterwards for 
joy, when they saw this. The Bishop who 
led her also wept for joy ; and praised God 
and Saint Swithun, who had done this 
miracle, and led her out of the church. 
The Queen began to cry, ‘for the love of 
Jesus Christ do me not the wrong to inflict 
my penance without, but in all manner as 
it was ordained me here in the Holy 
Church.’ 

“*¢ Madam,’ quoth the Bishop, ‘ thou hast 
performed it already.’ 

““*So help me God,’ quoth the Queen. 
‘I did not know it before; no fire [ felt 
nor sawin this place. But now first I see 
it, praised be God !’” 

Another ten days bring us to the twenty- 
fifth, and St. James’s Day, formerly a 
feast of some importance in the English and 
Roman Church. 

Saint James was the first Apostolic 
martyr, and suffered by sword, under 
Herod Agrippa, about A.D. 43. On this 
day apples used to be blessed by the 
priests of Rome, and oysters used to come 
in. The latter were prohibited by Act of 
Parliament “until Saint James’s Day.” 
Since the new style has been introduced, 
August the fifth is regarded as the first 
day for oysters. Under the old style there 
was avulgar superstition that whosoever ate 
oysters on St. James’s Day would never 
want money. In the grotto formed of 
oyster-shells and lighted with a votive 
candle, to which on old St. James’s Day 
the passer-by was earnestly entreated to 
contribute by cries of “please remember 
the grotto,” we have a memorial both of 
the old regulation about oysters and of the 
world-renowned shrine of St. James at 
Compatella. 

An old saw informs us that : 


If the rye be green on Saint George's Day, 
Fresh bread on Saint James’s eat we may. 





It ‘is undoubtedly of importance for the 
welfare of the country that we should have 
a good spring, which should be well ad- 
vanced on Saint George’s Day; but our 
domestic econowy will be very little dis. 
turbed whether we have this year’s bread 
on Saint James’s Day or at Christmas. A 
harvest gathered in, threshed, and the 
corn ground as early as July the twenty. 
fifth, would be a novelty in these days 
of cold springs and late summers. 

There is a Saint of great esteem in the 
Romish Church, whom I have purposely 
missed out of her proper order, that is 
St. Margaret, an Italian virgin, who was 
martyred in the year 278 A.D., and whose 
day is observed on the twentieth of July, 
On this day, in Paris, formerly women 
who expected to become mothers before 
the year was out, proceeded to church to 
invoke the protection of St. Margaret. 

In the month of July there was annually 
celebrated, for four centuries, at Hambur 
a strange festival, known as ‘ The Cherry 
Feast.” It was for the most part confined 
to young folks, who, when cherries were 
ripe, usually early in the month, marched 
through the streets of the town bearing 
branches laden with ripe, luscious fruit, 
Like every other ceremony it celebrates an 
event, which has not yet been forgotten, 
In the year 1432 a great Hussite army 
besieged the city of Hamburg, under the 
command of Procopius the Great. The war 
had raged for many years, and on both 
sides it had become both bitter and cruel. 
When they saw the army outside their 
walls the people of Hamburg became ex- 
tremely frightened, as they could not hope 
to hold out long against such odds. A 
council of chief citizens was held to devise 
some method of saving the town. 

Nothing seemed feasible until someone 
suggested that they should send out all 
the little children, for, said one, “ the sight 
will surely melt the hearts of the soldiers, 
and they will do us no harm.” 

The suggestion was acted upon, and all 
the children of the town were gathered 
together from their homes and set in 
marching order. The gates of the city were 
opened, and they were told to march out 
to the army. Great was the surprise of 
the army to see the gates of the city swing 
open ; but greater still their surprise when 
they saw march out an army of little 
children, clad in white. When they heard 
the pattering of the tiny feet, and when 
the little ones drew up timidly before the 
tents, the warriors were fairly conquered, 
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and tears filled their eyes. They, who 
had come to rob, kill, and burn, threw 
down their arms, and, gathering beautiful 
branches full of fruit off the cherry trees, 
sent the children back to their parents with 
those branches and a message of peace, which 
was faithfully observed. The children wona 
great and bloodless victory, and, in com- 
memoration of it, these branches were until 
recently, if not now, carried through the 
streets by the children. 

With this beautiful legend, I may, I 
think, conclude the notice of this month. 


PAST AND FUTURE. 
Gop called her home, ye say! Ah, well, she’s dead. 
Her tender feet no longer tread life’s ways ; : 
Her soft, small hands, that wore the marriage-ring 
So short a time, are folded. We were wed 


Meseemeth but a fleeting summer day ; 
And she is gone, and life’s an empty thing! 


Yet do I know—the while my heart is sore, 

The while hot tears course slowly down my cheek — 
Though veiltd sorrow sits my hearth beside, 

That some day life will be a joy once more ; 

That some day time will heal ; will bid me seek 
Another love, and woo another bride. 


I, standing here, and looking at her face— 

Her sweet young face, with its fair girlish brow, 

Her soft brown hair, unlined, unchanged, and 
bright— 

Remember sadly all the tiny space 

In which we loved ; yet, quivering from the blow, 

I know I shall forget this piteous sight, 


’Tis the worst part, my dear; if I could mourn 

With shattered heart, my whole life long, I would. 

But think, one year—only one year was ours— 

Out of my life : must all then be forlorn? 

Nay, though thou'rt dead, life still can be most 
good, 

Though thou art dead, still spring will give her 
flowers. 


I trust thou may'st not know, in that far land 
Beyond the stars, that time will bring me rest. 
And yet I think thou would’st not grudge me peace, 
Ah, God! be good! and let me understand : 

Let me believe that all Thou dost is best. 

Nor let her suffer, when my sufferings cease. 


Fold smooth the shroud over her sweet young form, 
And carry her away, since it must be. 

My sorrow shall be buried in her tomb. 

At least, she lieth sheltered from life’s storm. 

So will I leave her there, and fervently 

Will pray that light may rise beyond life's g1 





AFRICAN SKETCHES. 
CGONG-GONG, 
PART I, 
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IN TWO PARTS, 

OF all the mining camps which sprang 
up upon the quiet banks of the Vaal 
River, during the great rush in the first 
year of the discovery of diamonds in South 
Africa, that of Gong-gong was un- 
doubtedly the most picturesque. It owed 








its existence to a sudden bed of the river, 
which, cutting into the abrupt red heights 
of Cawood’s Hope, on the opposite side, left 
stretched along under the low hills of the 
northern bank, a broad and level spit of 
river detritus. So favourable a spot as this 
spit was not likely to escape the observa- 
tion of the hundreds of “ prospecting” 
parties who were scattered up and down 
the river ; a few trial holes were dug, and, 
the yield of diamonds heing good, work 
was commenced in earnest ; diggers flocked 
in; and the camp was established. 

Gong-gong, however, never attained any 
great pre-eminence as a camp, and though 
some two hundred claims were opened, 
they were soon abandoned for the superior 
attractions of Cawood’s Hope and Seven 
Hells. Shortly after this the opening of 
the dry diggings at Da Toit’s Pan and the 
New Rush ruined all the camps on the 
river, Gong-gong amongst the rest ; and in 
December, 1871, only a score of tents 
stood dotted about among the clumps of 
acacia, which still fringed the confusion 
of yawning pits and unshapely heaps 
of stones of the disused claims. The few 
diggers who remained were either sceptical 
persons, who declined to believe in the 
lasting prosperity of the dry diggings ; en- 
thusiasts, who were firmly persuaded that 
Gong-gong would be the camp of the 
future; or indolent men, who liked the 
locality and were too lazy to move. 

And indeed the scenery was sufficiently 
pretty to count for something. The broad 
and swift river swept onward between its 
red banks with many a graceful curve, and 
murmured and babbled over the pebbly 
shallows which were said to have given 
birth to the native name of Gong-gong, or 
“laughing waters.” At the drift the waters 
leaped and sparkled, and the sunlight 
flashed on the glistening surface of 
thousands of exquisite river agates— 
garnets, red and white cornelian, rose- 
quartz, jasper, chalcedony, and green 
beryl—lavishly strewn around by the hand 
of Nature, but regarded as mere dirt by 
the digger in search of a short cat to 
fortune. The precipitous banks on the 
Cawood’s Hope side were clothed with tall 
and graceful African willows, while the 
sandy spit at Gong-gong was covered with 
thickets of the golden-fiowered acacia and 
the pink-blossomed sugar-bush, Tall rushes 
rustled and swayed at the water’s edge; 
clusters of arum lilies, known to the Afri- 
cander as “pig lilies,” whitened every 
gully and hollow; and low, undulating 
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hills, sparsely covered with rhinoster bush, 
closed in the view. 

A short distance above the half-deserted 
camp the river was so quiet that the 
“rietbok” lurked undisturbed amid the 
cool rushes during the hot noon, and at 
morning and evening the “ duiker” might 
be seen stealing down amongst the bushes 
to drink, One gazed down upon the 
bright, sparkling river and the fresh green 
foliage of Gong-gong with quite a sense of 
grateful relief, after having tramped the 
nine miles of monotonous and dreary road 
from Klipdrift—nine miles of bare plain, 
backed by bare, flat-topped hills, and 
with nothing but an occasional stunted 
camel-thorn, stretching out its gaunt limbs 
like a weird sign-post, to break the same- 
ness of the view. 

After the dusty and fever-stricken camps 
on the De Beer plain had drawn away 
nine-tenths of the diggers from the river, 
Gong-gong became the Sleepy Hollow of 
the Diamond Fields, where men dreamed 
out a lazy existence, forgotten by the 
noisy, neighbouring world, and utterly 
careless as to its doings. The inhabitants 
of Klipdrift and Puiel might be ex- 
asperated almost past endurance by the 
sarcasms of the noisy, swaggering, and 
booted men who came down in crowds 
from the New Rush for change of air and 
ablutionary purposes ; but Gong-gong was 
too much out of the way to be visited by 
any of these gentry, and was like some 
decayed and quiet old county town, cast 
into the shade and despised by its pre- 
cocious manufacturing neighbour. 

The fifty odd diggers who, towards the 
close of the year 1871, formed five-sixths 
of the white population of Gong-gong, 
were one afterncon much excited by a 
startling rumour which spread through the 
camp. According to this rumour no less a 
strange animal than a woman had unex- 
pectedly descended from an ox waggon 
which had, a few minutes earlier in the 
day, arrived at the canteen which was 
managed by the enterprising Nathaniel 
Cobb. For months woman had been an 
unknown creature in the camp, and the 
excitement, consequently, ran high. 

In the early days of the diggings, a few 
ladies, predatory in habit, animal in 
instinct, uncleanly in person, and scanty 
in attire, had honoured the camp with 
their presence. These ladies had been 
representatives of the ‘‘noble savage,” as 
exemplified in the Koranna tribe of Hot- 
tentots, and their knowledge of the English 





language had been confined to a number of 
expressions which were, in the strictest 
sense of the word, unparliamentary. On 
the decadence of Gong-gong they had 
shifted the scene of their depredations to 
other camps, where man and money were 
more abundant. 

The rumour, however, which was now 
agitating the camp, said that the new- 
comer was not as the former representa- 
tives of her sex had been. It was even 
believed that she looked respectable ; and 
when James Markwell, who had been pass- 
ing by Cobb’s canteen when she alighted 
from the waggon, and who had with praise- 
worthy zeal at once proceeded to the 
claims to tell the news, asserted that she 
wore boots and stockings, her claims to 
that high honour were accepted without 
question. 

“ Yaller leather boots, and white stock- 
ings with red stripes, as I’m a living man,” 
reiterated Markwell, to the knot of bearded 
and dusty men who were leaning upon 
pick-axes and spades in careless attitudes 
around him; “yaller leather boots and 
white stockings with red stripes.” 

The speaker was a tall and thin man, 
attired in moleskin trousers, long boots, 
and a red flannel shirt, the sleeves of 
which latter, rolled back nearly to the 
shoulder, exposed two long and lean, but 
sinewy arms, with an abnormal develope- 
ment of joint at the elbow ; while the un- 
natural contiguity of his knees, when his 
feet were unduly separated, told of a similar 
disproportion of knee-joint. His face was 
indicative of a curious mixture of simplicity 
and thoughtfulness, The prominent brow, 
with its straight and shaggy eyebrows, 
overhung and threw into shadow two deep- 
set and piercing grey eyes ; but the mouth, 
half hidden as it was by a huge sandy mou- 
stache, was patently weak and irresolute ; 
while the chin receded in a manner that not 
even the luxuriant growth of yellow beard 
could altogether disguise. 

“A relation of Cobb’s, I s’pose,” 
ventured one of the group. 

“ His wife, p’raps.” 

“Or his mother,” suggested another ; 
“eh, Jimmy ?” 

*‘Couldn’t be his mother,” replied Mark- 
well, who seemed to think it was his duty 
to undertake the defence of the personal 
attractions of the lady whose advent he 
had been the first to announce. ‘She 
didn’t appear to be more’n nineteen or 
twenty.” 

“ White, of course?” 
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“ Ye-es, whitish. Pretty nigh pure white, 
I should think.” 

An immediate relaxation of interest was 
apparent at this announcement of the fac’ 
that the fair arrival was a representative of 
two or more varieties of the human race; 
and all appeared disappointed. 

“Tt’s just like Markwell,” said Stokes, 
with a shrug, “to come taking us all from 
our work to tell us that a nigger woman 
has turned up.” 

“ But she ain’t nigger, Stokes,” hurriedly 
explained the aggrieved Markwell; “ she’s 
very nigh white, and what colour there is 
I take to be Malay.” 

“Well, anyhow, nigger or Malay, she 
can’t be a relation of Cobb’s.” 

“No. Who can she be ?” 

As there appeared to be no prospect of 
this enigma being immediately solved, the 
men one by one slouched away, for it was 
near sunset, and the day’s work was done ; 
while Markwell went up the narrow path 
through the fringe of acacia scrub, which 
still threw a veil over the rude nakedness 
of the earth, where it had been scored, and 
pitted, and heaped up with stones and 
“stuff” in the palmier days of the camp. 

About half-way up the gentle ascent, 
Markwell stopped at a canteen which 
stood on the right-hand side of the devious 
path. This canteen was presided over by 
a gentleman named Randall, and was 
known to the diggers as “ Randall’s Bar.” 
Randall and Cobb were the only two can- 
teen-keepers in the camp, and, in order to 
support the old aphorism that two of a 
trade never agrees, they were rivals and 
bitter enemies. 

The fact was that, thirsty as were the 
inhabitants of Gong-gong as a rule, they 
were insufficient in number to guarantee 
those profits which canteen-keepers ex- 
pected in those days at the Diamond Fields. 
Fifty regular patrons, with incidental 
Kaffirs, Hottentots, and wayfarers thrown 
in, would be a very good basis for one 
canteen ; but, when divided between two, 
they sufficed for neither. Each proprietor, 
therefore, grumbled and talked of soon 
going away, while each really intended 
staying where he was, hoping that the 
other would move off and leave him a 
clear field. 

As a consequence of there being two 
canteens with rival proprietors, Gong-gong 
society was divided into two sets, and 
each bar was haunted by its own par- 
ticular supporters. No ill-feeling, however, 
existed between these two parties beyond 





the personal hatred of the two principals 
for each other; for men are, in this ro- 
spect, unlike women, and they neither 
become violent partisans about matters 
which do not concern them, nor do they 
necessarily quarrel when much thrown 
together and deprived of the society of 
the opposite sex. 

Standing by the door of Randall’s Bar, 
leaning against one of the uprights of the 
tent-frame, and basking in the warm glow 
of the setting sun, was Italy, the repre- 
sentative of art at the Diamond Fields. 
He had given out, on his arrival from the 
New Rush, that he had come down to 
sketch ; but he had now been a fortnight 
at Gong-gong, and had done nothing but 
lounge daily on a bank of fragrant heath, 
in the shade of a spreading tree, with his 
hat slouched over his eyes, and his pipe 
in his mouth, lazily listening to the babble 
of the water as it leaped over the rapids, 
the hum of the insects, and the chirp of 
the tree-cricket. 

This exhausting kind of exercise, and 
a pretty regular attendance at Randall’s, 
had occupied all his time, and it was 
evident that he was in no hurry to begin 
his work ; though when Stokes, who prided 
himself on the possession of a vein of 
caustic satire, remarked that he was not at 
all likely to make himself ill through over 
fatigue, he grew quite indignant, and 
declared that any idiot, who knew anything 
about art, knew that it was most necessary 
to study the best points of view before 
commencing a picture. 

The diggers, however, at these remote 
camps, were always inclined to regard 
visitors from the dry diggings with suspicion, 
believing that they had changed their 
residences on account of motives which it 
would have been inconvenient to explain ; 
and any statements as to their motives in 
coming, made by such errant gentry, were 
invariably taken at a heavy discount. 

The sun was now sinking like a ball of 
fire beyond the red-ochre-coloured hills in 
the distance, throwing long golden rays 
of light over Gong-gong, tingeing with a 
roseate hue the white tents dotted about 
among the acacias, and dancing in a thou- 
sand golden spangles on the rippling water 
at the drift. From the claims men with 
pick and spade on shoulder were wending 
their ways towards their tents ; the cradles 
were motionless on the river bank; and 
here and there thin white curls of smoke, 
clearly delineated against the evening sky, 
rose up from numerous newly-lighted camp 
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fires. From a little distance up the stream 
came down the sounds of laughter and 
voices, where some half-a-dozen diggers 
were splashing about in the river after the 
day’s work, and the echo rolled back 
sharply from the hills on the opposite bank, 
startling the buck in the reeds above the 
rapids. 

As Markwell approached, Italy stretched 
out his arms and yawned. 

“They have fine sunsets in Italy,” he 
said, “ but they can’t hold a candle to those 
in this country.” 

It was this perpetual reference to the 
atmospheric and scenic conditions of Italy 
which had earned for the artist his “ sobri- 
quet,” to which he answered quite naturally, 
and of which he even seemed vain. 

Markwell, who was not inclined to be 
rapturous about the beauties of Nature, 
grunted assent; and the two men, as if 
moved by a common impulse, entered the 
tent and walked towards the liquor-stained 
— set on trestles, which formed the 

ar. 

The proprietor, clad in an exceedingly 
dirty shirt, appeared ruffled in demeanour ; 
and, as they entered, was anathematising an 
exasperating tumbler, which had maliciously 
elbow, and then 


bumped against his 
destroyed itself by leaping on to the stony 
ground. His annoyance was not diminished 
by the first remark made by Italy, after 


the business preliminaries which had 
brought him and Markwell to the bar had 
been satisfactorily settled. 

‘So Cobb’s got a young Malay girl come 
up to his place. She’s to help at the bar, 
he tells me.” 

“So I hear,” replied Randall curtly ; 
while Markwell at once understood that 
the enigma which had a short time before 
defied solution, was now successfully solved. 

“Is she worth looking at?” continued 
the artist. 

“ Worth looking at?” exclaimed Mark- 
well. ‘ Wouldn’t any gal be worth looking 
at, when you haven’t seen one for six 
months ?” 

Randall grinned sarcastically. 

‘*Some men,” he remarked, apparently 
to a cask of Cape Smoke which stood 
beside him, ‘‘are such fools, that directly 
they see a petticoat they’re bound to run 
after it ; even when they’ve had enough to 
make them know better. Some men don’t 
seem to profit nothing by experience.” 

Markwell was silent, crushed by this 
facer, for it was generally known at Gong- 
gong that he had been taken in the springes 





set by a skittish matron of unequivocal 
virtue at Darban; and that her husband 
had then rounded on him, and caused 
him to become involved in costly legal 
processes. It was even added that the 
proclivities of his better half had been well 
known to the injured husband ; but that he 
had not availed himself of previous oppor- 
tunities of obtaining a release, because of 
the want of pecuniary position on the part 
of the culprit; that Markwell had been in 
fact a scapegoat, and that the judicial pro- 
ceedings in which he had taken part, had 
been the cause of his appearance at Gong- 
ong. 

P “Anyhow,” continued Italy, steadfastly 
pursuing the original subject, “it’s a deep 
move of Cobb’s to bring up a barmaid to a 
one-horse place like this. It’s public- 
spirited, sir. I esteem him for it, sir.” 
And with this parting shaft, he turned 
and left the tent. 

The sun was now down beyond the hills ; 
the gold in the picture had reddened to 
crimson, and the crimson deepened to 
purple. Then the purple darkened ; the 
light died out of the stream; the trees 
assumed a sombre aspect, the shadows 
deepened and deepened ; lights began to 
appear in the camp, twinkling like so many 
feeble stars ; and it became night. 

The party of bathers came up from the 
river, laughing and talking, along the path 
which led past Randall’s canteen. In 
the stillness of the night, their conversa- 
tion was distinctly audible. They were 
discussing Cobb’s new departure. They 
reached the door of Randall’s bar, when a 
voice, which was at once recognised by the 
two men inside the tent as being the per- 
sonal property of Stokes, was heard to say: 

“Well, I s’pose we'll turn in here as 
usual.” 

“Oh, yes. Cer’nly —by-an-by. I’m 
just going up to Cobb’s first, to see what 
his Malay gal’s like,” replied a voice. 

* So am J.” 

* And I.” 

“ And me too,” added the rest in chorus. 

Randall broke out into an eruption of 
profanity behind his bottles at this una- 
nimity of sentiment on the part of his most 
regular customers ; while Stokes, who took 
a certain amount of interest in NRandall’s 
welfare, because they were old friends, and 
both citizens of the same town, was heard 
to say outside : 

“You don’t mean to say you're all going 
to chuck old man Randall over, at this 
time o’ day—after all this time.” 
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“Oh, no, We'll come back, you bet. 
We're just going to Cobb’s out of curiosity, 
like. So’long, old man.” Aud the crunch- 
ing of their boots upon the pebbly path 
was heard passing the canteen, and dying 
away on the hill-side, along the road to 
the rival establishment. 

Stokes entered the tent with a troubled 
expression of countenance. 

“Ym afraid, old man,” he said, “that 
this is going to be a bad business for you. 
None o’ them chaps ’1l come back. They’re 
ashamed to say they ain’t coming back; 
but you'll find they won’t be ashamed to 
stay away.” 

Another eruption of profanity from the 
canteen-keeper was the only reply. 

“Cussin’ is all very well, in its way,” 
continued Stokes meditatively. “It’s a 
powerful relief to the mind; but I don’t 
know that it ever helped a man out of a 
hole, by itself.” 

“P’raps not,” retorted the outraged 
Randal}, ‘‘but as you allow it’s a relief, 
praps you'll permit me to enjoy it.” 

And he again exploded in a fiery shower 
| of strong language. 

‘But what are you going to do? That's 
the point now.” 

“ Dunno—I’m sure.” 

“ Lower the price of your drinks—under- 
sell Cobb,” suggested Markwell. 

“Ob, thank you very much. Cer’aly— 
that’s the plav, of course. Stand free 
drinks to all you idle loafers in camp. 
Oh, yes—cer’nly,” replied Randall with 
withering sarcasm. 

“Bring up a gal, then, on your own 
account,” continued the unabashed Mark- 
well, 

“Yes, that’s your plan,” put in Stokes. 
“A white one ‘ll settle Cobb’s business 
easily,” 

A sudden inspiration seemed to strike 
the proprietor. He thumped the crazy 
counter with his fist, till the bottles and 
glasses jumped and jingled, and ejaculated : 

“That's it. ll send off to-morrow, 
home to Hopetown, for my sister.” 

“ Your sister?” said Stokes, apparently 
surprised. ‘‘ Why, I thought “ 

His speech was suddenly cut short by a 
hideous grimace, which, simultaneously 
with a wink, was launched at him by his 
|| fellow-townsman, who continued : 

“Exactly so—as you say—my sister. 
Maria’s a good deal like me. Good looks 
tun in the family. She'll soon cut out that 
yaller gal of Cobb’s.” And he winked at 
Stokes, who burst into a fit of laughter. 





CHRONICLES OF THE WELSH 
COUNTIES. 
MONTGOMERY AND RADNOR. 


For some miles to the eastward of the 
town of Montgomery, Offa’s Dyke still 
forms the boundary between England and 
Wales, making a straight and even line 
as represented on county atlases, a line 
that has not varied a jot within the last 
thousand years. The town lies not far 
within the border, so that it was no very 
great achievement of the Norman knights 
to build a castle there on a fine rocky 
brow, and hold it against the Welsh. 
First of all, in the Conqueroi’s time, one 
Baldwyn raised a fortress, probably only 
a stockaded enclosure, on the site of an 
earlier British stronghold, and hence the 
town ; and the county long afterwards was 
known as Trefoldwyn. But Baldwyn’s town 
was wiped out of existence by the Welsb, 
and the later Castle of Roger de Mont- 
gomery shared the same fate. It was 
truly a Castle Perilous built and rebuilt, 
and again and again levelled and de- 
molished by the men from the hills, who, 
surely, must have had good miners among 
them even then, although we hear nothing 
about them, so little did the Wild Welsh- 
men make of worming their way into the 
Norman stronghold. 

But it was not till Henry the Eighih’s 
time that the county was formally consti- 
tuted and named Montgomeryshire, from 
the little town on its borders—a name 
that gives an erroneous impression as of a 
district fairly settled under the Barons of 
that Ilk; whereas, Montgomeryshire has 
always remained thoroughly Welsh, except 
as regards the debateable lands in the 
basin of the River Severn. To the Welsh 
it was part of Powys Land, the richest 
third of the divided realm of Roderick 
Mawr, 

With shadowy forests, and with champaign rich’d 
With plenteous rivers, and with wide-skirted meads, 
In those days the Royal seat was at Pen- 
gwern, now Shrewsbury, and the whole of 
the country between the Severn and the 
Wye formed part of this rich and cultured 
Principality. 

Reduced within the narrow bounds of 
the existing Counties of Montgomery and 
Radnor, the Princes of Powys fixed their 
seat at Mathraval, a pleasant spot in the 
valley of the River Vyrnwy, near the con- 
fluence of several mountain streams, Here, 
in old times, had probably been a Roman 
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station, and, later still, was built a Norman | Castell Dolforwyn, connected with a legend 


castle by Roger de Vipont. Rampart and 
deep fosse can still be traced, enclosing 
a space of several acres. The Norman 
castle was fiercely attacked by Llewellyn 
ap Iorwerth in the reign of King John, 
who himself brought an army to relieve it ; 
and, judging the place to be untenable, 
destroyed the castle and retired. 

Shorn of its dignity and possessions, the 
Principality of Powys became a simple 
Lordship, which remained in the de- 
scendants of its earlier Princes, till the 
main line of these ended in the reign of 
Edward the Second with an _ heiress, 
Haweis, whom the King married to a 
servant of his own, one John Charleton, a 
simple Knight of Salop. According to 
Welsh law Haweis was no heiress at all, and 
the family possessions should have been 
divided among her father’s brothers ; but 
here was seen both the wisdom of the old 
laws of Wales and the policy of King 
Edward the First in abrogating their pro- 
visions by his statutes of Rhyddlan. For 
it was by management of wardships and 
marriage of heiresses rather than by force 
of arms that the English Barons pene- 
trated into Wales, and loosened and dislo- 
cated the old national bonds, In this case 
the power of the Crown was too strong 
for the Welsh claimants, and the King’s 
valet entered into possession of the ancient 
possessions of the Princes of Powys. 

Eventually the Lordship of Powys came, 
by purchase, into the family of the 
Herberts of Cherbury, one of whom was the 
noted Lord Herbert, who held the Castle of 
Montgomery at the time of the Civil Wars. 
Lord Herbert at first held for the King, 
but then declared for the Parliament, and 
admitted a Parliamentary garrison. There 
was a stout siege by the Royalists, and a 
vigorous defence; and then Sir Thomas 
Middleton advanced from Oswestry to 
relieve the garrison, and a desperate battle 
was fought within sight of the towers of 
Montgomery, in which at last victory de- 
clared for the side of the Parliament. 

The town of Montgomery itself was 
once strongly fortified with walls, and 
gates, and towers; but these were in ruins 
in the sixteenth century, when Leland 
visited the place, and are now only to 
be traced here and there in isolated frag- 
ments, 

On the way to Newtown, slong the 
valley of the Severn, Glen Hafren, ac- 
cording to the’ Welsh tongue, are the 
remain3 of an old Welsh tower known as 





that goes far back into antiquity, and that 
Milton has consecrated by his genius. The 
story is told in the chronicles of Jeffrey 
of Monmouth, which embody a number of 
quaint and marvellous legends, which, if 
not history, are in many respects better 
than history, and vastly more entertain- 
ing. At all events, they were good 
enough history for the great spirits of the 
Elizabethan age. 

According to Jeffrey, then, in the days of 
Locrine, ‘‘that had the sceptre from his 
father Brute ”—the glorious sceptre, that 
is, of Ancient Briton, the land was invaded 
by a swarm of Huns, under their King, 
called Humber. These King Locrine met 
in battle, and overthrew them, their leader, 
Humber, being drowned in the river that 
now bears his name. Locrine found 
treasures of gold and silver in the ships of 
the slaughtered Huns, and, more precious 
still, three young ladies of wonderful 
beauty, captives of the barbarous horde, 
one of the maidens, by name Estrildis, 
being the daughter of a King in Germany, 
about whose beauties the old chronicler 
waxes eloquent. Forthwith King Locrine 
was lost in love for the fair Estrildis. 
But he had already an affianced bride, 
dark Gwendolen, the daughter of a 
powerful chieftain; and fearing his ven- 
geance should he play the daughter false, 
he concealed his love, and in effect the 
lady too, hiding her away in an under- 
ground bower for seven long years, during 
which time Estrildis gave birth to a most 
beautiful daughter, Sabre. In course of 
time dark Gwendolen discovered her hus- 
band’s treachery, and, mustering her 
people, she overthrew him and put him to 
death, and carried out her vengeance by 
throwing Estrildis and Sabre into a river, 
where they were drowned. 

Thus far the chronicler; and here Milton 
takes up the legend in “ Comus”: 


There is a gentle nymph not far from hence 

That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn 
stream, 

Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure. 


The guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 

Of her enraged step-dame, Gwendolen, 
Commended her fair innocence to the flood, 

That staid ker flight with his cross-flowing course. 


And underwent a quick immortal change, 
Made goddess of the river; still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 

Visits the herds among the twilight meadows. 


The scene of all this is no doubt Dal- 
forwyn, the Maiden’s Mead, where the river 
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flows softly along in a green and cultured 
valley, 

Crowned 

With many a tower and terrace round. 
Altogether different is the scene when 
Newtown is reached : quite a busy manu- 
facturing place, where Welsh tweeds and 
Welsh flannels claim pre-eminence. At 
Newtown Hail, close by, flourished, in the 
course of the last century, a most whim- 
sical specimen of the long-descended landed 
gentry of Wales. This was Sir John 
Pryce, of so very ancient a family in that 
part of Wales as to justify the boast of 


| ancestry expressed in his motto : 


Avi numerantur Avorum. 


Sir John’s heart was so great and loving 
that, like Charlemagne, he would not 
abandon his loved ones even to the 
grave. He had the bodies of two succes- 
sive wives embalmed, and kept them con- 
stantly by his side, till he married a third 
wife, most tenderly loved of all, who per- 
suaded him to consign her predecessors to 
the family vault. 

The third wife died in her turn; but to 
Sir John the legends and myths of old 
were so many realities. He did not despair 
of seeing her brought back to him, “like 
Alcestis from the grave ;” and, hearing of 
one Bridget Bostock, in Cheshire, who was 
performing wonderful feats of healing, he 
wrote to her to suggest that by her extra- 
ordinary gifts, she might also succeed in 
raising the dead to life. 

In that case, he suggested the late 
Dame Eleanor Pryce as a subject for her 
powers. The poor man had forgotten the 
other two wives, who had surely a prior 
claim. His Ayesha had been everything 


| to him, and the ancient Kadijah was for- 


gotten. 

But alas! Ayesha was forgotten in her 
turn, for, although he abandoned Newtown 
Hall, unable to endure the recollections of 
her, whom he had lost, suggested by the 
familiar scenes, yet, in his new place of 
residence, and at an advanced age, he fell 
violently in love with “a young lady, the 
reigning toast of that day, then in the 
bloom of youth and beauty.” 

Every night he would visit the mansion 
of his beloved to watch the light in her 


|| chamber window, “ frequently introducing 


through the keyhole or under the door 
some love song; for, to a fine taste for 
music, he united no contemptible talent 
for poetry.” 

Finally, on his death-bed, it was found 
that he had bequeathed all his fortune 





away from his own family to this young 
lady, who, however, “nobly resigned her 
right to his heir.” 

Higher up the Severn, above Newtown, 
almost enclosed by a fold of the river, lies 
Caersws, where excavations have dis- 
covered many traces of Roman occupation. 
Coins, tiles, red Samian ware, pottery of 
all kinds, drains, and the foundations of 
villas have rewarded the diligence of ex- 
plorers, and leave no doubt that here 
was once a somewhat important centre of 
Roman occupation. Over the hills on 
either side are traces of a Roman way, 
which is known in the district as Sarn 
Susan, Susan having been, according to 
popular tradition, a famous Queen of old 
times, who, like Boadicea, led her people 
against some invader. It is curious that 
in Wales the Roman roads generally bear 
feminine titles, There is Sarn Helen, for 
instance, which appears in various parts of 
the Principality, and which is generally 
attributed to Helena, the mother of Con- 
stantine, and the discoverer of the Holy 
Cross. But who Susan might have been, 
it is hard to say. 

Above Llanidloes the Severn becomes 
but an insignificant stream, as Plinlimmon 
appears, with its five summits, massive in 
bulk, but far from grand and impressive 
in outline. It is a great mother of rivers, 
however; the Wye and the Severn both 
rise in its sides, their sources not far from 
each other ; the rivers that meet after their 
long and varied courses through some of 
the fairest and richest scenes in England. 

Hill and dale, stream and waterfall, with 
quiet, secluded hamlets and scattered farm- 
houses, diversify the way from Newtown to 
Machynlleth. But the hills are mostly 
grassy to their summit, and, if rather tame 
in outline, afford pasture to flocks and 
herds, and to droves of the famous ponies 
once so cheap, but which are now esteemed 
according to their worth. 

Nothing seems to have happened at 
Machynlleth since Leland visited it. Of 
course the Parliament of Owen Glendwr 
and his proclamation as Prince of Wales 
at Market Cross were before Leland’s time. 
The place was not badly chosen for such a 
purpose, as it affords a meeting-place 
between the men of North Wales and the 
South, and news and intelligence would 
circulate in both directions ; for the River 
Dovey, which runs past the town, is one of 
the boundaries of North Wales—not that 
the country on this side of the river is 
South Wales, as far as Montgomery is 
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concerned. The men of Powys still retain 
a certain characteristic of their own, and 
would not be gratified to be called South 
Walians ; a barbarous term, by the way, 
which still holds current among the English- 
speaking Welsh. 

Five-and-twenty years ago, before the 
Cambrian Coast Railway was completed, 
there was a capital four-horse coach which 
ran from Machynlleth to Barmouth, which 
was driven by Colonel Corbet, an enthusi- 
astic amateur coachman. And this made 
the little place and its name, generally 
mispronounced by English tongues, familiar 
to the tourists and travellers of those 
days. 

On the subject of pronunciation, by the 
way, what 2 good example was set by old 
Leland, who wrote the Welsh names 
according to the English alphabet, which 
differs so much in the value of the letters 
from the Welsh! Mahencliff, for instance, 
as he writes the name of the town in 
question, if pronounced as spelt, would be 
understood by any Welshman. 

When we reach the Berwyn Mountains, 
which take up the boundary line of North 
Wales and Powys, we are among the sources 
of the Vyrnwy and its many tributary rills, 
whose united waters form a bounteous 
feeder to the Severn, recalling Milton’s 
invocation to the latter river : 

May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss, 
From a thousand petty rills 

That tumble down the snowy hills. 

Milton, however, did not reckon on the 
vast increase of the great commercial cities 
of Lancashire, and the petty rills are 
many of them now impounded to form the 
great reservoirs of the Liverpool water- 
works —- immense works which might be 
the wonder of any age. A whole village, 
church and all, now lies deep beneath the 
waves of one of these artificial lakes, and 
the waters are to be carried over hill and 
dale by Oswestry and Malpas, and so to 
Liverpool, to slake the thirst and fill the 
kettles of those who dwell by the Mersey. 

The mines of Montgomery have been 
worked from a very early period. There 
are traces of Roman workings for copper, it 
is said, among the hills about Llanymynach, 
on the borders of Shropshire, and in a 
large cave or excavation called the Oyo, in 
the same neighbourhood, about a hundred 
years ago, a number of skeletons were dis- 
covered, with coins of the time of Anto- 
ninus Pius, and ancient mining implements. 
Lead mining, too, has been carried on from 


| 





time immemorial, and the limestone hills 
have been carved and quarried in all di- 
rections, both for ancient buildings and for 
modern purposes, 

The Breiddin Hills, which rise above 
Welshpool,’are a curious detached group of 
the Silurian range, crowned with a column 
commemorating Admiral Rodney and his 
victories, and also noted for a fine British 
camp, which is said to have been the scene 
of the last stand of Caractacus against the 
Roman power. Another last stand was 
made on the summit of the Long Moun. 
tain, justly so named, with its long, 
forbidding outline ; the last stand, that is, 
of the independent chiefs of Wales under 
Madoc, a natural son of the last native 
Prince. Another battle-ground in which 
England, rather than Wales, had the chief 
interest, is to be found at Battington on 
the borders of Salop. 

It was in the year 895 that Haesten, the 
Danich chief, came with eighty ships into 
the Thames mouth and made a bold foray 
across the country by a route which might 
be found a pleasant one at the present day— 
up the Thames that is and across to the 
Severn, and then up the Severn to the 
borders of Wales. Alfred was then fight- 
ing at Exeter; but the Saxon aldermen 
gathered all the fighting men from every 
town east of the Parret, and west and east 
of Selwood, and north of Thames, and 
west of Severn, and also some parts of the 
North Welsh race. And these encompassed 
the Danes in their camp at Buttington, and 
kept them without food, so that they were 
compelled to eat their horses. And then 
the Danes sallied out,and there was a great 
fight and many were killed, but more cut 
their way through the force of Saxons and 
got back in the best way they could to the 


| marshes of Essex. 


When we come to Radnorshire, we find 

but meagre materials for its chronicles. 
There is neither a park nor a deer 
To be seen in all Radnorshire, 
Nor a man with five hundred a year, 
Save Fowler of Abbey Cwm Hir. 

This Fowler was one Sir William, a 
Knight, who was alive in 1680, but who 
would not have been deemed a remark- 
able character in a county of greater pre- 
tensions. 

As New Radnor was only new in the 
days of King Harold, who is said to have 
founded the place, it would seem to follow 
that Old Radnor must be very old indeed. 
And though New Radnor was once a 
chartered town, with walls and towers 
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about it, the place has never flourished 
since the days of Owen Glendwr, who 
destroyed the town and its fortifications, 
as far as he was able. 

At Radnor, long before, Archbishop 
Baldwin of Canterbury began his _pil- 
grimage through Wales to preach the 
Crusade, in the reign of Henry the Second. 
Giraldus, the Archdeacon of St. David’s, 
accompanied him, and reports how they 
there met Rhys, son of Griffith, Prince of 
North Wales, with his son-in-law Einion. 
The Archbishop preached a sermon, which 
Giraldus translated into Welsh. 

Bishops, Monks, all the ecclesiastics who 
were present, took the Cross with enthu- 
siasm, to encourage the rest; and the 
young Prince was so stirred, that he 
modestly asked leave of his father-in-law 
that he might hasten to revenge the injury 
done to the Great Father. 

Rhys himself made up his mind to go 
to the Holy Land, and for fifteen days was 
busy making preparations for the journey; 
at the end of which time the influence of 
his wife prevailed, and he determined to 
stop at home. 

And then Giraldus relates a story of an 
apocryphal character, of how, once upon 
a time, the Lord of the Castle of Radnor, 
benighted while hunting, passed the night, 
with his hounds, in a neighbouring church, 
unmindful of the sacred character of the 
building. In the morning the dogs were 
all mad, and the Lord of Radnor found 
himself struck blind. He was conveyed, 
at his own request, to Jerusalem, and led 
into the thick of the fight, and closed his 
|| life with honour. 
|| About Radnor we have Radnor Forest, 
|| a wild and sterile tract of country lying at 
| considerable elevation. Indeed, the whole 

county is marked by a wildness which is 
| rather monotonous in colouring, barren 
rather than picturesque. As usual, the 
monks found out the pleasantest clearing, 
perhaps they helped to make it so, for 
the benefit of the future Fowler. Abbey 
Cwmbir, or Come Here, as Leland writes 
it in his admirable phonographic system, 
was originally, as he says, “an Abbey of 
White Monkes,” of Cistercians, that is, who 
were brought here in the twelfth century, 
by one Prince Cadwallon, Although of 
foreign origin, the Monks seem to have be- 
come true Welshmen before long, and one 
of the Monks adroitly led the invading 
English into an ambuscade, in which they 
suffered severely. This was in King 
Henry the Second’s time, aud the wrath- 
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fal King threatened to destroy the Abbey 
in consequence, but spared it on payment 
of a fine of three hundred marks, But 
the Monks becoming more English in 
sympathies as ages rolled on, the Abbey 
was burnt and wasted by Owen Glendwr, 
and was little better than a ruin when 
finally dismantled by Henry the Eighth’s 
Commissioners ; and now there are only 
foundations to be seen. 

Then we have Knighton, with Offa’s 
Dyke passing right through the little 
town, and Cnowclas and Ralph Mortimer’s 
old castle close by. Presteign, toc, a clean 
and neat county town, with its gaol and 
court-house, and the Judge’s lodgings, and 
the Warden Hill laid out in pleasant walks, 
and Rhayadr, so called from a waterfall 
close by, but which, possibly, by corrup- 
tion, may have given its name to Radnor. 
If not, it is difficult to say where the name 
comes from. 

There is no overpowering interest, in- 
deed, anywhere in Radnorshire ; but 
Aberdwy deserves mention—the last re- 
treat of the last Welsh Prince. Here he 
was nearly surrounded by his English 
enemies under Mortimer and Gifford, and 
escaped to Builth through the snow, having 
had his horse’s shoes reversed to deceive 
the enemy. But the treacherous smith 
who had done the work—red-haired Madoc 
—betrayed his movements to the English, 
and the garrison of his own Castle of 
Builth refused to admit the Prince, fear- 
ing the vengeance of the English force. 
Drawivg up his few remaining followers 
along the banks of the River Irvon, a 
desultory skirmish ensued, in the course 
of which, Llewellyn, who had not put on 
his armour, was surprised by an English 
spearmap, and thrust through the body. 
His grave is near where he fel], some three 
miles north of Builth. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THERE was one thing the polite Behrens 
would not do even to oblige his friend— 
he would not drink hot whisky and water 
at half-past eleven o’clock at night ; and so 
Uncle Bob, who loved not to be alone, was 
obliged to sip his grog in the company of 
his little lass. 

Tilly did not mind in the least ; had she 
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not herself, every Sunday night, mixed 
the modest potion wherewith Cousin 
Spencer solaced himself after the severe 
labours of the day? Life was set to old 
fashionsin Liliesmuir, and an invitation to 
a hand at whist, and a “rummer,” with 
mince-collops and hot potatoes for supper, 
was still considered a genteel entertain- 
ment, and one to which the minister him- 
self might be safely invited on any 
evening except Saturday. To these, the 
customs of his youth, Uncle Bob had come 
back as if he had never forsaken them, 
and probably in his wandering life had 
seen none that were better ; so he took his 
tumbler in all innocence of heart, and Tilly 
was glad to have his company on any 
pretext, for the events of the day had been 
quite tremendous, and demanded discussion. 

The discussion was not to begin with 
her uncle, however ; he seemed, indeed, to 
hold himself purposely aloof from it, and 
to ward it off by many clumsy feints 
—admiring her friend; discussing the 
boarding-house and Madame Drave ; and 
quoting Mr. Behrens. 

“T wanted him tocome up again, but he 
wouldn’t. ‘Can’t stand your sort of night- 


caps,’ he said, and yet he drinks that sour 


German stuff that would set any Christian’s 
teeth on edge.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps he thought we might wish to 
talk,” said Tilly, adroitly approaching the 
burning subject, ‘and we do, don’t we, 
dear? We want to tell each other that we 
are glad,” 

“T don’t know about glad,” he said 
moodily ; ‘ there’s nothing to be glad of or 
proud of where a Temple’s concerned, if 
that’s what you would be at.” 

“Does it hurt you to speak of the 
past?” she asked gently, 

She was curious, as any girl would be; 
she had heard so little of her relations, 
Cousin Spencer was not a person of whom 
one could ask many questions ; and as for 
‘Lisbeth, what she knew she kept grimly to 
herself. ‘Lisbeth governed on the principle 
of proverbial philosophy, and one of her 
maxims was that “ bairns should be seen 
and not heard ;” therefore, Tilly’s enquiries 
were not encouraged. Even Uncle Bob, 
who spoiled and petted her to a shameful 
degree, was always strangely reticent on 
this one topic ; so beyond the meagre fact 
that she had cousins who lived in London, 
she knew nothing. 

And now that one of the cousins had 
been found—so strangely found—was she 
still to know nothing? She suffered a 





momentary pang of disappointment; but 
she could not be curious to the point of 
wounding her uncle. 

‘‘ We'll talk of something else,” she said, 
pushing a little stool to his side, and 
seating herself on it, careless of her pretty 
blue draperies. 

‘*No, no,” he cleared his throat with a 
resolute sound, as he laid his hand 
on her head. “We'll not shirk it, my 
dear ; we'll talk of it this once, and then 
it'll be the past for you as well as for 
me, and we'll let it lie buried.” 

He looked a while straight before him, 
and then he said, ‘“‘ You’ve seen the old 
farm at home—the old house, where your 
father, and your father’s father, and you 
yourself, my lass, were born 4” 

“To be sure,” said Tilly, “I know it by 
heart—the loft where you and my father 
slept as boys; the parlour with the box- 
beds shut in by big doors; the old pear- 
tree on the south wall; the bour-tree in 
the garden ; I know it all. Mrs, Glennie 
used to ask me to go and spend days. 
Uncle,” she broke off, forgetting her first 
anxiety in a second, “I wish you would 
buy the High Farm some day, and let us 
go and live there in summer-time.” 

“‘No,no.” He met this proposition coldly. 
“ We've done with all that, my lass. You're 
a lady now, and you must live as ladies do. 
In the old days, when we were all at the 
High Farm—your father, and Jessie, and 
me, and the old folks—before I went out 
into the world, it was Jessie that was to 
be the lady. She was a bonnie lass; no 
bonnier or higher-spirited in all the country- 
side ; and to see her with her brown eyes, 
and her light hair, and her trim waist, and 
the hands she kept so white in spite of the 
farm-work, you would have thought her 
good enough for a Duke. You mind me 
of her sometimes, my pretty, not in your 
looks but in your ways, and when you 
sing, for she had a voice like a lintie—- 
whiles I think, I hear her yet.” 

He paused, and began again with a sigh. 

“She had lads enough coming after her, 
as every bonnie lass with or without a 
tocher has; but there was only one she 
favoured, and he was a bit laird on the 
other side of the country. He was a dour, 
hard-favoured man; but there was nothing 
against him, and Jessie thought she was 
taking a fine step up in the world when 
she plighted herself to him. It was within 
a month of the wedding, they were to be 
cried on the next Sunday, and she had got 
her plenishing. Bourhill was redding up the 
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house for her, when a young London spark 
came down to be clerk at old McQueen’s 
Bank in the High Street. He seemed a 
very grand gentleman to us, with our plain 
country ways, and we thought it mighty 
| condescending of him when he came to see 
us at the Farm. He said he liked to come, 
and the old folks were pleased to see him, 
and took it as a compliment when he 
dropped in to supper. I mind Bourhill 
looked dour when he rode over, and found 
him at the farm, but he was always a down- 
lookingchap. Well, well, I’mspinning a long 
yarn. May'be I’m acoward after all, mybairn, 
and keep sheering away from the trouble ; 
and so, to make a short story of an ugly 
business, I'll just tell you in three words. 
When Jessie’s wedding morning came 
round, and the lads had set the bells ring- 
ing, and Bourhill was riding over on his 
white mare to the High Farm in his Sun- 
day suit, with a flower in his button-hole, 
there was no Jessie to be found. Her bed 
| had never been lain in. It was summer- 
time, when the nights are long, and there 
is no dark to speak of. She was miles 
and miles away before we knew that she 
had gone. It was hardly an hour from the 
time we missed her—the one bit of news 
came slap on the back of the other—when 
we heard that McQueen’s bank had been 
| robbed the night before. It was market- 
| day, and the bank had been brisk and busy 
| with the farmers coming in—a clever day 
| for a thief to choose x 
|  And”—murmured Tilly. 
| “Ay, ay; we didn’t need to be told 
the villain’s name — the black-hearted 
| scoundrel !—nor to guess in whose com- 
pany he had sneaked off with his ill-gotten 
ains.” 

“She didn’t know!” said Tilly, with 
conviction. 

“She knew she was Bourhill’s promised 
wife—Bourhill, who had stooped to her, 
and who cursed her on what was to have 
been their wedding day.” 
| “Oh,” said Tilly with a shiver. 

didn’t, Uncle Bob !” 

“Oh, my dear, not that; not quite so 
bad as that. But I never saw her again.” 

“ Never again !” 

“It was her wish.” His face took a 
hard look. ‘ Your father and I followed 
them; but she would not see us. She 
sent us her wedding-ring to look at, 
with their letters inside ; she would hear 
no word, she said, against the man she had 
married—the only man she had ever loved. 
That was all the cold comfort we could 
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bring back to her kith and kin at home, 
She was tied fast enough for life—our 
Jessie to a thief!” 

Even after all these years his face burned, 
and his pulses throbbed with the old 
scorching anger, the old shamed, die- 
honoured pride. 

“For the sake of our name—the honest 
Burton name that had never had stain on 
it—the Bank consented not to prosecute, 
and we paid back the money. It crippled 
your father, and kept him a poor man all 
the days he lived; and it sent me 
out into the world to work for my bread. 
It didn’t make him the less a thief and a 
scoundrel, but it silenced the neighbours’ 
tongues.” 

“And did she never come back?” said 
Tilly, her heart stirred over the pitiful 
story. ‘Oh, what lonely, solitary days 
she must have had !” 

“Ay, lonely enough, no doubt, but 
she never came back. She had pride 
enough in her to keep hex away.” 

* And her husband—surely he repented, 
amended.” 

“He went from bad to worse. He went 
as low as a man can go. Don’t you ever 
ask any more about him, my pretty. It’s 
not for a young lass like you to hear what 
such a man may become. He’s in his 
grave these fifteen years and more, and 
Heaven above is his Judge.” 

Tilly sat silent for a long time, her head 
resting on his knee. 

“Oh, poor wife, poor wife!” she said at 
last ; ‘‘ what days and nights of bitterness 
she must have passed! What an anguish 
of sorrow she must have undergone when 
she found out what he really was—this 
man for whom she had given up every- 
thing! Uncle Bob, did no one—no one 
from the old home ever see her again ? ” 

He did not seem to hear her. He was 
reliving those days of shame. 

“Once, when I was out west,” he said, 
‘fa preaching chap came to our shanty, 
Preaching and praying weren’t much in 
our line ; but the place was mortally lone- 
some and a new face was a godsend, so my 
mates and me let the chap have his say. 
It was all about forgiveness—I mind his 
words to this day—Forgive your enemies ; 
forgive your brother till seventy times 
seven. When he had done, and he had 
to shut up pretty quick, I took him on 
one side. 

***Took here, parson,’ said I, ‘it’s all 
very fine your talking, but supposing 
you've got a prodigal in your family who's 
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run up a higher score than that and doesn’t | 
want to be forgiven once, let alone seventy 
times, what then ?’ 

“He looked at me kind o’ hard and 
straight. ‘The direction’s plain,’ said he, 
‘you've got to forgive him all the same.’ 

“Now I didn’t see the sense of that ; 
seemed a kind o’ waste chucking away all 
that forgiveness on a man that didn’t 
want it, for John Temple didn’t care a 
snap of the finger whether I blessed him 
or cursed him, and I says to him: ‘ Parson, 
you better clear out before our men get 
riled.’ But at night when I lay awake 
under the blankets, I thought to myself 
there might be something in forgiving 
Jessie. And I thought I would look her 
up. I had made a trifle out there, and I 
was going home—the first time in seven 
years—to have a look at the old place. It 
took me a week or two to track him,” he 
continued brokenly, “here in London, for 
he didn’t care to make too free of his 
address, aud kept it dark, unless when 
he wanted money, but when I found him 
at last—she was dead.” 

“But you saw him and his children?” 
said Tilly, at last breaking the silence that 
had fallen between them. 

‘‘T saw him and his brats, and I didn’t 
feel that I wanted to forgive him any more 
than I had done before. As for Jessie, it 
was too late, or maybe, who knows, too 
early +” 

* But his son—this other John Temple— 
he is good ; I feel sure he is good.” 

* Well, well, it’s not for me to judge ; 
but he comes of an ill stock, and what’s 
bred in the bone will out in the flesh, or 
I’m mistaken. But I’m willing he should 
start fair if he'll let the past be. I’m 
willing to give him a chance.” 

“You are bound to do it,” said Tilly, 
strongly. ‘It is his sorrow to have had a 
father he could neither love nor respect ; 
but there is no shame to him.” 

*‘ Well,” he drew a long breath, “ he can 
come in and out and take what’s going, as 
I told him ; but one thing I’m determined 
on, he'll never touch a penny of mine while 
I live or when I die.” 

“I’m sure he would never want to 
said Tilly, more lightly, glad to divert her 
uncle’s thoughts. “I know him better 
than you, and there’s one thing he takes 
from the Burtons, and that’s their pride.” 

“And what about the other new chum ?” 
he said, reverting to his Australian slang ; 
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‘the surgeon’s son” —he smiled down on her. 


“Oh, he?” she lifted her chin rather 
disdainfully. ‘He is vain and conceited ; 
that’s the form his pride takes. He is vain 
of his nice little moustache and his straight 
eyebrows, and his white hands, and he 
knows that a crimson tie is very becom- 
ing.” 

“Tt’s easy to see where your eyes have 
been, my woman !” cried her uncle, finding 
relief from his oppression in laughter. 

“ Oh, no,” said Miss Tilly, rising quickly 
and blushing very prettily, “not at all. 
My eyes were everywhere. I could tell 
you everything about Mr. Paul Behrens 
too, and my cousin John ; and as for you, 
sir, do you think I did not notice that you 
had only changed your coat? Do you think 
because you looked all right while you were 
sitting that I don’t know what a sham you 
were? Oh, you lazy old man! And you 
think that I have no eyes, do you, and 
because I smile that I am not very angry 
with you all the time ?” 

But Uncle Bob was not to be brow- 
beaten or cajoled out of his pleasantry. 

‘So he’s conceited? J’il tell him that,” 
he murmured. ‘So he knows that a red 
tie suits hiscomplexion. 1’il tell him that, 
too. It'll do the young spark good.” 

Tilly looked calmly at him for a moment, 

“Oh, tell him if you like,” she said, 
‘You are quite welcome, but you can’t do 
it to-night. It is long past midnight, and 
if you are not going to bed, I am.” 

Then she went close to him and put her 
arms about him with a warm hug that 
meant love, and sympathy, and many other 
things, 

“Do it if you dare!” she whispered 
menacingly, and with that she left him. 
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